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Physicists say that we sustain the weight of the 
atmosphere without us, which is nearly fifteen pounds 
to the square inch, only through the counter-resist- 
ance of the atmosphere within us. It is so with the 
life of our spirits, but often in a reverse way. The 
inner burden, the blow that seemed to crush, the sor- 
row which drove us to distraction, finds relief in the 
necessities which call us away from our own thoughts 
to the routine of daily duty. We go on living be- 
cause we have this other life, that draws us outside of 
ourselves, to care and. think for others. It is thus 
that God’s loving-kindness in adjusting our life's 
relations provides that the sorest trouble may be 
lightened by our forgetfulness of self. 


Thoughts and words belong together, but it is easy 
to be voluble in words without being abundant in 
thoughts. That men often employ speech to conceal 
their thoughts, is as true as the phrase is trite. But 
it is more often true that men employ speech in lieu 


of thoughts,—that is, because they do not think at 
all. A traly thinking person is always ready to 
make his language fit his thoughts, because he values 


-| his thoughts enough not to want them concealed or 


distorted. Few aspiring writers for the public eye 
can say as did a lady contributor, who, after cutting 
down an article to narrower limits, told the editor 
that the condensing had improved the article ; for she 
found that, when one has anything to say, if many 
words do not tell half the story, fewer words may 
tell the whole story. 


Quick: work is not necessarily hurried work. It is 
hurry, not haste, that “makes waste” in the affairs 
of life. To catch a ball “on the fly” requires quick- 
ness, but not hurry nor flurry. A man needs a cool 
head as well as a quick hand for it. A surgeon’s 
work in taking up a severed artery is quick work, 
but not hurried. It is the same with the work of a 
counselor in any professional sphere. He may speak 
or act quickly and with haste without hurry, giving 
instant advice that is timely and well considered. 
An accomplishment to be desired and to be striven 
for, is the writing of what one wants to write, or the 
expression of thoughts that one wants to preserve, in 
haste, but not ina hurry. Without haste in action 
at a time that requires haste, thought and knowledge 
may be worse than useless. Slowness makes waste 
as often as quickness. 


“Study” has to do with the use of knowledge 
rather than with its acquisition. The root meaning 
of the word “study” is “zeal” or “ eagerness,” and 
the only use of the word in the New Testament has 
to do with an ambition, or a diligent endeavor, to 
achieve something by action. “Study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your 
hands.” “Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Yet 
most persons think that study is fot the purpose of 
filling the mind, instead of opening the’ mouth, or 
training the hand. A true student is one who wants 
knowledge for the purpose of making it available in 
a purpose of life. And in order to study to advantage 
he must be using while he acquires. It is poor 
policy to wait until by and by for the efficient em- 
ployment of gathered knowledge. If you are study- 
ing with a right spirit, you will have something to 
show for it; and others will have reason to rejoice in 
what you have obtained, even though you are by no 
means satisfied with your acquisitions. 


Words are deeds of the tongue, and deeds are words 
of the hands. There is, fundamentally, no line of 
distinction between a word and a deed. What is 
done is done, and—no matter how it is done—the 
consequence of the doing is an impress upon life. 
We think too much of the popular distinction be- 
tween words and actions, or deeds. Ordinarily, we 
say that a man may indulge in plenty of “good talk” 
and yet do much ill. But, in truth, no one can 
wholly talk righteously and his visible actions be 
wholly unrighteous, or the reverse. An evil-dis- 
posed man will show his propensity in his deeds, 
whether they be deeds of hand or tongue. The 





actions that are heard as words are in no one wholly 





righteous, any more than are the actions that are 
seen. We must judge of the man by all the means 
which he uses to express himself. It is true that it 
is more easy not to offend with our visible deeds than 
it is with our audible words. And it is true, too, 
that our words are better indicators of our ideals and 
aspirations. Let us think more of every form of 
mental or bodily activity as an action, a deed ; and 
let us not forget that every “ action is the parent of 
results,”"—the beginning of an unending chain of 
consequences. 





HOW TO BEAR SORROW. 


The day shall come when to the children of God 
“death shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more.” But, 
until that day is here, there is sorrow over pain and 
death to the most favored of God’s children ; and the 
inspired injunction to them all is, not that they re- 
frain from sorrow, but that they bear themselves in 
their sorrow as becomes God’s children; that they 
“sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope.” 
How to bear sorrow in a Christian spirit, as distinct 
from the hopeless grief of the heathen, is a truth to 
be learned by all who are summoned to meet sorrow, 
—a truth that is liable to be forgotten by us in the 
hour when it is timeliest as a truth. 

Hopeless sorrow is Christless sorrow. He who 
realizes that his life is a God-led life, and that all his 
‘way is portioned out for him by unfailing and un- 
erring love, cannot sorrow, even in the darkest hour, 
as those who have no hope. _ He who is wholly the 
Lord’s surely ought not to give way despondently to 
grief and mourning because of the Lord’s dealings 
with him. Under the earlier dispensation, the high- 
priest, on whose miter was inscribed “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” was forbidden to “uncover his head’’ by re- 
moving that miter of consecration, or to rend his 
clothes in mourning, or in any such way to defile 
himself, as God’s representative here on earth, even 
“for his father, or for his mother.” 

When David the king was told that the child for 
whom in its sickness he fasted and “ lay all night upon 
the earth” was now dead, he “ arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed his apparel; 
and he came into the house of the Lord, and worshiped: 
then he came to his own house,” and there, when 
bread was set before him, he ate, in order to gain 
new strength for new service. This was not because 
of any lack of warmth of heart or of strength of feel- 
ing on the part of King David, but it was because of 
his living faith in God,—that faith which made him 
a man after God’s own heart, and an example of be- 
lievers in all the ages. “While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept,” he said; “for I said, Who 
knoweth whether the Lord will not be gracious to me, 
that the child may live? But now he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? can I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

Shall the faith of the Christian believer be less potent 
for comfort and support in the hour of personal be- 
reavement than that of the ancient Hebrew, before 
the full truth concerning life and immortality had 
been brought to light in the gospel of Christ? Shall 
he who stands as a witness for Christ in the presence 














of those who need the comforts of faith in him, dis- 
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honor his Master by a show of despairing grief in the 
hour of sorrow? “What? shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 
Even a cause of sorrow, as God's gift, is a gocd gift. 


“God only smites that through the wounds of wo 
The healing balm he gives may inlier flow.” 


To be overpowered by sorrow is to be selfish in 
sorrow. One can never be crushed by sorrow who 
is unselfish in a sense of sympathy with others, or in 
a sense of the duty of loving service for others. 
Selfish grief absorbs the soul in thought of self. I 
despairing cry is: | 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 

Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 

sorrow, which is done unto me, 

Wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his 

fierce anger.” 

Unselfish grief thinks of others who also mourn be- 
cause of this very cause of grief. “Jesus wept;” 
but he wept not for himself alone. His heart went 
out in sympathy toward the sorrowing sisiers of his 
friend Lazarus; and as he wept, he spoke words of 
comfort to them, and he did a deed of loving ministry 
in their behalf. So of those who are like-minded with 
Christ. 


“Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps drag 
wearily? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear both 
it and thee. 


“Numb and weary of the mountains, wouldst thou 
sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both 

shall glow. 
“Art thou stricken in life’s battle7—many wounded 
round thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 

shall heal thine own.” 

During one of the battles of our civil war, two 
loving brothers were side by side in an advancing 
line in the face of a murderous fire. One of them 
dropped dead, with a-bullet through his brain. The 
other threw himself upon his brother’s dead body 
with a cry of heart-bursting grief. Then, hearing 
the commander’s inspiriting call, “ Forward,” he 
sprang from his embrace of the dead, and hurried 
toward his place in the moving line, intent on dojng 
his share of the work of the dead and of the living, 
and on being found at his post. of duty to the last. 
A faithful and a courageous soldier that! Not less 
faithful, nor less courageous, is the bereaved wife 
who turns from all selfish brooding sorrow over her 
dead husband to sympathize with and ‘to minister to 
her dear children, who are also grief-stricken, and 
who need her loving help and care! And thus it is 
in every sorrow,—the way to meet it, and the way to 
bear it, is to recognize it as a gift from a loving Father, 
and as a call to move forward anew in his service for 
his dear ones. 

“Tt was an Easter morn. Fair rose the sun, 
And waked the world to beauty and to light; 
But, as I knelt beside my grave, within 
My hungry, longing soul it still was night. 
“*Whereismy Lord? Whereis my Christ?’ I moaned, 
When suddenly there fell upon my ear 

A faint, sweet sound, like distant angel tones, 

Which every moment seemed to draw more near. 


* The children, chanting loud their Easter hymn! 
Outrang the clear, glad sound, ‘ He is not here!’ 
Once and again, and yet again it came, 
‘He is not here! Our Christ, he is not here!’ 


“*Not here! Then I can never find my Lord: 
Where have they laid him? Master, help, I pray!’ 
The answer came; my grave seemed opened wide, 
As though an angel rolled the stone away, 


“ And, looking in, I saw no light, no life: 
It was a dark, a cold, a dreary prison. 
Then rose again those childish voices sweat, 
‘He is not here, not here: he is arisen!’ 


* And lifting up my eyes I saw once more 

The Sun, the Day-star fair, the world’s pure Light, 
Blinding these tear-dimmed eyes, so used to see 

Naught but the tomb’s dark loneliness and night. 


“* Rabboni, Master!’ penitent, I cried, 
‘Forgive!’ And still the silvery voices sang, 
‘ But go your way, and my disciples tell.’ 
And I—while yet upon the air it rang— 


“Obeyed my Master’s order, and went back, 
His poor to feed, to clothe; to show the way 
To wandering ones, his little 1am bs to lead. 
Ando I*found my Lord that Easter day.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


What a stumbling-block is made of the letter of the 
Scriptures, when it is taken as limiting, instead of as 
suggesting, the spirit of the inspired text! A few sen- 
tences in Paul’s letters to individuals and to local 
churches, illustrative of sound principles of action, con- 
cerning the use of medicine, and the respect to be paid 
to Oriental views of the place of woman in public assem- 
blies, are perverted into absolute commandments for all 
times and places. Paul says emphatically to Timothy: 
“ Be no longer a drinker of water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” 
What an absurdity to claim that that is an unvarying 
injunction to every Obristian, or every Christian pastor, 
to quit water as a beverage! Yet a popular method of 
interpreting Scripture would necessitate that conclusion. 
So again. in the words about woman’s place in the 
churches, There is a great deal of needless confusion 
on this subject, A Kentucky lady asks as follows: 

Will the Editor of The Sunday School Times, or some of the 
contributors, give us an article on the subject of women giving 
their testimony for Christ in prayer-meetings and revival meet- 
ings? This request is not from idle curiosity, but it is of 
serious importance to myself and many others who are anx- 
jously searching for the truth as it is taught in the Scrip- 
tures, whether it be a ‘‘ compliment” to the sex or not. 

And a Southern theological student thus asks in the 
same line: 

As I have been a subscriber for some years to The Sunday 
School Times, and highly respect the opinion of its editor, 
Dr. H, Clay Trumbull, I take this liberty of asking him what 
meaning he would give to a certain expression which occurs in 
1 Corinthians 14 : 34, 35, as to whether women should be allowed 
to pray, testify, etc., in our prayer-meetings and other meetings, 
outside of the preaching service. I think they should, but I 
meet many who think otherwise. 

The passage referred to is: ‘‘ Let the women keep 
silence in the churches: for it is not permitted them to 
speak ; but let them be in subjection, as also saith the 
law. And if they would learn anything, let them ask 
their own husbands at home: for it is shameful for a 
woman to speak in the church.” If this injunction of 
Paul’s were to be taken in dead literalness, then not only 
must a woman refrain from taking part in any of the ser- 
vices of the church, even the congregational singing, 
but if she “‘ would learn anything” she must not ask her 
pastor about it, or an elder brother, or a younger sister, 
but she must ask her husband at home, and if she hasn’t 
a husband she must consent to live and die in ignorance. 
The bare suggestion of this is sufficient to show the injus- 
tice of the claim that the counsel was meant to be taken 
thus literally. Itis evident that Paul is not here intro- 
ducing a new teaching which is wholly different from that 
which was prevalent under “the law,” but that he is de- 
claring a truth which is consistent with all that is taught 
on the subject, by precept and by illustration, in the Old 
Testament and in the New. And what are those other 
teachings? Miriam wasa prophetess. She led the praises 
of God’s people in a time when they were made God’s 
witnesses before all the world. Deborah was not only a 
prophetess, but a ruler and a leader in Israel. “She 
judged Israel,” and she directed the military movements 
of Israel. Huldah was a prophetess. She declared the 
word of God to king and priest and scribe alike. Micah, 
the prophet of God, pointed back’ to Miriam as one of 
God’s leaders in Israel. And Joel, another prophet of 
God, foretold that in the better days of the Messiah the 
“daughters” of the Lord’s people should prophesy under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God. This is the way it 
was according to the Old Testament record. How was 
it according to the New? Anna was a prophetess in the 
temple courts. Elizabeth and Mary spoke songs of praise, 
which the gospel records for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, together with the prophesyings of Anna. Priscilla 
was a companion of Paul in his journeying, and she was 
one of those who improved the eloquent Apollos’s theol- 
ogy, when they “ expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly.” Paul refers to her as one of his “ help- 
ers in Christ Jesus,” unto whom not only Ae was ready 
to “give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles.” As Paul says that there was a church in her 








unless she went outdoors for street-preaching. Philip 
the evangelist had seven unmarried daughters who 
prophesied, and no apostle seems to have had any re- 
buke for them. Even Paul, who is cited as opposed to a 
woman’s having any part in public services, refers to the 
importance of a woman’s having her head covered when 
she does pray or prophesy. In short, if it were found 
that Paul’s words—in the two or three texts which are 
taken out for proof in that direction—are to be under- 
stood as showing that God forbids to woman a part ix 
the teaching of his word or in his public praise, then all 
these other passages from the Old Testament or from the 
New are to be faced as in hopeless conflict with that 
teaching,—a conclusion which is not to be accepted by 
one who receives the Bible in its unity as the word of 
God. What, then, does Paul mean here which is con- 
sistent with all that is taught elsewhere? The Jetter of 
his text in his writing to the Corinthians, as in his writing 
to Timothy, has its application in view of the habits and 
customs of the time in the communities of which he was 
speaking. The spirit of that text is for all time and 
everywhere. He enjoins upon Christian women a seemly 
and orderly conformity to God’s word on the one hand, and 
a dye regard to prevailing public sentiment on the other 
hand, Women in the East were, and as a rule they still 
are, required to be veiled. Paul would not have Chris- 
tian women seem to be less modest than heathen women. 
Husbands generally in the East were strongly prejudiced 
against their wives’ speaking in public. Paul advised 
Christian wives to conform to their husbands’ wishes in 
this thing. Even now in a Christian community where 
a woman’s speaking in public is deemed an impropriety, 
it would be a “shame” for a woman to ignore that pub- 
lic sentiment without the providential call of a great 
emergency to justify her eccentricity, But in every 
Christian community in our land to-day the propriety of 
a woman’s part in Bible teaching and in missionary 
working is recognized. In this matter, as in others, the 
principle involved in Paul’s teaching is to be observed; 
namely, a Christian woman is to conform her activities 
in the church to the indications of God’s Word, and of 
God’s providences, in the light of the sound Christian 
sentiment of the community where God has cast her lot 
in his service. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 





From cellar unto attic, all is clean : 
Nothing there is that need evade the eye ; 

All the dark places, by the world unseen, 
Are as well ordered as what open lie. 


From winter’s revelry and summer’s ease, 
Souls seem to get as foul as houses do ; 
Each spring, each autumn, revolution sees ; 
And they are “swept and garnished all anew.” 


Spirit, how is it with those rooms of thine ? 
What front the world look very clean and fair; 

Thy curtains are so white, thy windows shine, 
Are dirt and cobwebs hiding anywhere ? 


Ah! souls are houses; and to keep them well, 
Nor, spring and autumn, mourn their wretched plight, 
To daily toil must Vigilance compel, 
Right underneath God’s scrutinizing light. 
New York City. 





“AS WE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 
BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 


According to St. Paul, one of God’s children cannot 
fail in any effort to do goodto men. That we may never 
see the fruit of our labors does not affect the law laid 
down by the apostle. In that wonderful conclusion in 
his letter to the Galatians, he makes it plain that he who 
tries to serve God in seeking the good of men cannot fail. 
For the relation between honest effort and success is as 
certain as the relation between sowing and reaping. 

It is not an accidental relation; it is bound up in law. 
The general principle is: “‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” Nature makes this plain. Just 
as surely and as truly in God’s moral government, “he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Because this is true, the great thinker and 
Christian worker exhorts us against weariness through 
waiting and longing to see the harvest: “ For in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” We are not to be 
as impatient children who scratch up the grain to see 
why it has not yielded fruit. 

Some harvests come soon; others, after many years. 
Close by me are Chinese gardeners, who furnish our city 
with vegetables. Three crops a year they will raise on 





house, she could hardly have helped speaking in church, 


some land, They plant a bean called “ the six weeks’ 
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bean ;” English peas and Irish potatoes come soon after 
planting. Adjoining one of their truck patches is a 
walnut grove recently set out, In six or seven years 
there may be a score of nuts to thetree; next year after, 
more, But a crop worth gathering for market will ap- 
pear in ten or twelve years, and it should be fuller after 
twenty. Wemust not grow “weary in well-doing;” be- 
tween our seed-planting and our crop-gathering we must 
sometimes wait a long time,—wait often till we have gone 
away from our labors to the rest of God’s children. 

But the time element—whether it be a day or a cen- 
tury between “doing good” and the resulting reward— 
does not affect the law. A Christian seeking the good 
of his fellow-men cannot fail. One of the very few cer- 
tain things in this world is this: “In due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.” 

Opportunities do not come to us by chance ; God sends 
them. They do not leave us to capricious choice; be- 
cause God sends them, we are bound to him to embrace 
them, and do our best with them. To wilfully neglect 
an opportunity to do good is to trifle with the most sacred 
relations. Opportunities employed make us co-workers 
with God. 

We can do, when opportunity comes, what without it 
would be impossible. Take the case of food and hunger. 
If A has plenty of food, and there is no hungry man 
accessible, his abundance does not make an opportunity. 
If B is hungry, and A cannot reach him, the starving 
man’s need does not make an opportunity. But if A 
with food can reach B with his hunger, the case is 
changed, and, out of the relations between these two, 
opportunity comes for “doing good” to the body and 
soulofaman. Last year Russia had hunger and Amer- 
ica had bread; out of these conditions opportunity for a 
great Christian deed arose. 

One of our saddest mistakes grows out of our dispo- 
sition to think of opportunity as great or small. If it 
seem to us to be great, we are roused to effort; if it seem 
to us small, we are tempted to pass it by as of little moment. 
But the truth is, no man knows what, in this work of doing 
good, is great orsmal!. In Georgia, at a camp-meeting 
once, I preached on a Sunday morning to two thousand 
people. In that country place it seemed to be a large 
opportunity, but no one can tell. What resulted was not 
made manifest. In the same county once I met an old 
negro man at work in the woods, An impulse came to 
me to talk to him about religiom, We two sat on a log 
together. I found him as Philip found Candace’s grand 
treasurer,—longing for some one to guide him and to 
help him to the Saviour. There on the log I talked 
“to him Jesus and the resurrection.” I am sure he was 
converted right there, while we talked and cried and 
prayed together in the silent forest, with the old log for 
pulpit and altar and inquiry-room. That was a great 
opportunity for me. 

The books tell us of a young girl who once, in London, 
spoke kindly to a litile boy in rags, playing in the gutter, 
She won his confidence, and by and by won him for 
Christ, who made a great pioneer missionary out of him. 
Yet most people would have thought that girl’s oppor- 
tunity, when she spoke to the ragged child, was very 
small, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury that day had 
the great opportunity afforded in all London. It is sad 
to think of it, yet it is very probable that many people, 
overlooking what seem to be very small occasions, miss 
utterly the greatest opportunities that God sends them 
in a whole lifetime. He does not give us any gauge by 
which to measure opportunities, because we are to work 
by faith as well as walk by faith. : 

To measure an opportunity in itself and in its final 
outcome, we need to know the value of three unknown 
quantities; and we cannot know either one. If x repre- 
sents what we can do when we do our best; if y repre- 
sents the receptivity and possible spiritual development 
of even a little boy; if z represents what it may please 
God to do through us for the child and for the world, 
after a time, through the child become a man,—we have 
an equation whose solution will never appear in figures 
like those we use in accounts and census-tables. What 
to our nearsightedness may seem to be smallest, may 
well be, in a world God governs in the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, the greatest of all the opportunities 
he entrusts to us while we live upon the earth. If we 
would make sure of not losing our greatest, we must do 
our best with what appear our smallest, opportunities, 
slighting none. 

In yonder cabin a poor widow works from morning 
till late bedtime, to earn food for herchildren. Although 
not counted as a person of consequence in the great city, 
she is one of God’s “elect ladies.” In him she “lives, 
and moves, and has her being.” She lives religion, and 


teaches her children to fear and love the Lord. What 
an opportunity may be hers as she toils for bread, yet 
happy in God, trusting him in all things, and loving him 
with all her heart,—how great, God only knows! 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE KREMLIN, PRIDE OF RUSSIA. 
BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN. 


The very heart of Moscow, and, indeed, of all Russia, 
is the world-renowned Kremlin, the nation’s sacred 
palace. Many years ago the czar resided within its 
wooden walls, closely surrounded by his relatives and 
nobles. The wooden fortifications proved inadequate to 
resist the furious onslaughts of the savage Tatars, and 
five hundred years ago they were replaced by stone 
ones; and now, too, the imperial family have abandoned 
Moscow, and spend most of their time in St. Petersburg. 
But this is still the holy city, and to the Kremlin churches 
roust all the czars come to be crowned, The grand coro- 
nation procession must first enter the Church of the 
Redeemer to offer prayers, then go to St. Michael’s, and 
finally in the Cathedral of the Assumption, the most 
sacred edifice in all Russia, the czar places the crown 
upon his own head, for no one else is held worthy to per- 
form such a duty. 

This palatial citadel,—the Kremlin,—when seen from 
a distance, is a most brilliant and dazzling sight; walls, 
roofs, spires, and cupolas shine with masses of red, green, 
white, gold, and silver, untarnished by time, for all the 
colors are renewed as fast as they fade. Just outside the 
walls is a fine group of bronze statuary representing a 
peasant appealing to a Russian general to save the sacred 
Kremlin from the French; it is strikingly suggestive as 
the man points eagerly upward to the Kremlin’s towers, 
only a short distance away. 

The most holy of the five entrances to the fort is that 
known as the “ Redeemer Gate.” Over this is a picture 
of Christ, so sacred that no one can pass beneath it with 
covered head; even the czar himself conforms to this 
custom. The image is said to have preserved Moscow 
from invasion several times, and it is commonly believed 
that “no enemy can enter through that gate.” It is a 
deep gateway, owing to the thickness of its tower, and is 
frescoed on the inside, and has a high spire on the ex- 
terior. Over another of the Kremlin gates is a picture 
of St. Nicholas called “‘ miraculous,” because, it is said, 
as the French were abandoning Moscow, they sought to 
blow it up. The explosion of the powder caused a slight 
crack in the tower, which suddenly stopped as it reached 
the frame of this picture, and left the image covered with 
glass and the lamp burning before it all unharmed. 

Close by the sacred gate is the Convent of the Ascen- 
sion, with blue-tinted walls and dome of silver. Here 
the princesses and daughters of the noblemen resort 
when they wish to escape the frivolities of the world, 
and in the crypt are the tombs of many Russian em- 
presses who died before the time of Peter the Great, 
Since then they have been buried with their husbands 
in St. Petersburg. Here is shown the silver-gilt tomb 
of the czarina who founded the convent in the thirteenth 
century. All the images are very richly jeweled, one 
whole robe being of pearls trimmed with rubies, dia- 
monds, and other precious stones. In the Kremlin 
enclosure is the Metropolitan’s palace, where are many 
magnificent costumes of the ancient Metropolitans, 
studded with gems and richly embroidered, together 
with handsome miters, gowns, and staffs. Here also are 
shown the large silver kettles presented by Catherine II., 
in which is manufactured the sacred oil, and the golden 
vases which contain it after it has been made by the 
priests. Twice a year four weeks is occupied in the 
process, and then it is sent all over the empire to every 
church ; for all Russian children must be anointed with 
it or else meet with eternal damnation. The first oil is 
said to have been brought from Constantinople by Queen 
Olga, and claims to have been saved from the flask used 
to anoint the feet of Jesus. In manufacturing it the 
priests use one drop of the original, which leavens the 
entire mass, and the ancient mother-of-pearl bottle is 
kept filled to the brim by the new mixture. The flask 
is kept very sacredly, and can only be viewed at a dis- 
tance through an open door. In the chapel are pictures 
of saints Peter and Paul, said to have been taken from 
life, and certainly very ugly, and many other relics of 
inestimable value to those who believe in them. 

The Cathedral of the Assumption, where the czars 
crown themselves, is richly gilded and painted, with four 
immense brick pillars gilded and frescos supporting 
the five great domes. The walls are lined with the most 





sacred pictures in Russia; one of them is said to be a 


portrait of the Virgin Mary painted by St. Luke. It is 
a poor specimen of artistic workmanship, but is very 
holy, and has a frame of gold set with jewels worth 
$225,000; one emerald alone is worth $50,000. The 
treasures in this church can hardly be imagined ; and, it 
is said, when the French stormed Moscow, although all 
the more valuable articles had been carried off by the 
Russians, Napoleon’s soldiers here found fully five tons 
of silver and five hundred pounds of gold. On the altar 
is an imitation of Mt. Sinai in pure gold, and a Bible 
covered with jewels, presented by the mother of Peter 
the Great. It is probably the largest Bible in the world, 
as it weighs over a hundred pounds, and requires two 
men to carry it, 

There are many patriarchs’ tombs here; and in the 
silver tomb of one of the Metropolitans is the withered 
hand left exposed so that the faithful may gain great 
advantage by kissing it. Another Metropolitan, also in 
a silver tomb, and with a jeweled crown, is considered 
very holy, because his body was found in perfect preser- 
vation after a burial of thirty-six years. Whenever the 
czar visits Moscow, he is driven directly through the 
Redeemer Gate to this cathedral; and when there, 
he reverently kisses the forehead of a former bishop of 
Moscow who is regarded as a martyr, because Ivan the 
Terrible dragged him from the altar of this church and 
tortured him to death for daring to reprove the czar’s 
brutality. 

In the Archangel’s Church all the czars until Peter 
the Great are buried in tombs exactly alike. The church 
has four square pillars and is richly frescoed, with a fine 
brass chandelier and a “ miraculous” picture of the arch- 
angel Michael, the frame of which is covered with jewels, 
Another picture is a portrait of John the Baptist, with 
a crown studded with gems, and a small portion of his 
blood in the center of adiamond star. The gaily-colored 
frescos on the wal! represent heaven and hell, with a 
balance between. Near the Nicholas Gate is one of the 
most prominent of the Kremlin buildings,—the Ivan, or 
bell, tower. It was built in 1600, and is an octagonal 
structure, with glistening white walls. It contains thirty- 
six bells, two of which are of silver, and replaced the 
originals taken away by Napoleon; the largest one 
weighs 130,000 pounds, and requires twenty-four persons 
to ring it. The tones of the Russian bells are wonder- 
fully sweet ; for they are regarded as sacred instruments 
of worship, and, consequently, mach gold and silver is 
cast into their molten mass. In no other country are 
the chimes so beautiful. Inside the tower is the cross 
of Ivan the Terrible, which he carried into battle, made 
of silver, with squares of carved ivory inserted in it, 
There are also apartments here that the czars formerly 
used in troublous times, because they were so high as to 
be out of the way. 

On the ground at the base of the tower is a monster 
bell, justly called the “ King of Bells,” the metal of 
which is two feet thick and the weight 444,000 pounds, 
Owing to an imperfection in the casting, caused, it is 
said, by the ladies of Moscow throwing their jewels into 
the liquid metal, the bell was ruined by a piece weighing 
about eleven tons breaking out of the side, and so the 
giant has always been silent. The bell looks like a large 
tent of bronze, and through the hole in the side a person 
can enter without bending the head. It has been used 
as a chapel, and can hold forty people. 

Quite closely adjoining the sacred Cathedral of the 
Assumption is the magnificent palace of the czar, one of 
the most richly adorned buildings in the world, and, in 
some respects, superior to the famous Winter Palace in 
St. Petersburg. At the top of the staircase, facing the 
eritrance, are two large and handsome cut crystal vases 
and pedestals, and a fine painting of the present czar, 
with his family, showing themselves to the people after 
the coronation. The famous Hall of St. George is two 
hundred feet long, and the richly decorated ceiling is 
fifty-eight feet above the beautifully polished floor. The 
names of those who belong to the order adorn the walls 
in letters of gold on white marbleslabs. It is the highest 
order in the land, and only given for the greatest bravery 
in which the recipient’s life must have been risked ; even 
the Emperor has not received it fully as yet. 

In the Alexander Hall the walls are hung in light- 
pink silk, with a great deal of gilding, and the furniture 
is of red velvet. Over the doors are fine paintings of 
scenes in the life of Alexander Nevsky, the patron saint 
of Russia. The Hall of St. Andrew is even larger than 
the others; the ceiling of it is sixty-eight feet high, and 
it is lighted by forty-five hundred candles. The walls 
are of blue watered silk, with much painting and gilding, 
while richly gilded and twisted pillars run down each 





side, and many large mirrors reflect immense windows, 
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which open out on the balconies of the Kremlin. The 
inlaid floor is most beautiful. Woods of every color are 
entwined in it in intricate designs, and all is marvelously 
polished, The throne-room is dedicated to Catherine II., 
and ite walls are of white watered silk, with a border of 
pale red,—the colors of the empress. The handsome 
throne is of gold thread, with the steps covered with the 
same rich material; the canopy blazes with gold and 
jewels, with a glittering crown above, all relieved against 
a background of light-blue silk. Behind the richly 
gilded chair is a hanging of purple velvet, embroidered 
with the arms of the. realm in gold and jewels; and 
there on state occasions sits the man whose will is law 
to one hundred millions of persons. The chandeliers 
and candelabra are of cut crystal, and all the doors are 
handsomely gilded in rich patterns. 

In the Empress’s Drawing-room the doors are inlaid 
with large mirrors and mother-of-pearl, and in her bed- 
room are two verd-antico pillars, each worth 200,000 rou- 
bles, or about $90,000, while the mantel is of jasper. The 
Empress’ Chapel connects the old and new palaces, and 
the beautiful Winter Garden also stands between them. 

In the old palace, under the same roof as the new, are 
odd decorations of bright frescos in flowers and set pat- 
terns. All the rooms have arched ceilings, and are very 
gaily painted, with open iron-work doors, and always 
very dark, with small windows and bright majolica stoves 
everywhere. The throne is very plain, and near it stands 
a silver casket for the ancient czar’s coronation papers 
and for the Patriarch Nicon’s papers; for formerly the 
patriarchs held a higher position than the czars. In the 
old banqueting-room the imperial plate is displayed at 
the time of a royal feast, and here the czar dines after 
his coronation in the adjoining cathedral. He sits alone 
at the table; for etiquette compels his family to occupy 
a little balcony above at that time, and his nobles must 
be at other tables; only crowned heads can sit with him. 
This is the assembling room for the court at the head of 
the “ red staircase,” where the czar shows himself to the 
people after his coronation, and where in olden times, 
when the rulers were secluded from public view, they 
were required to come every Sunday to let their subjects 
see that all was well with them. This staircase receives 
its name from the many deeds of cruelty that have been 
perpetrated there, and it was by these steps that Napo- 
leon took possession of the Kremlin palace. 

One wing of the palace is called the “ treasury,” and 
contains a wonderful collection of all sorts of precious 
things. Here are many crowns, scepters, globes, crosses, 
ornaments, and orders, blazing with jewels. Onescepter 
alone contains 268 diamonds and 860 rubies, and another 
is a solid stick of beryl. Beautiful coronation chairs and 
thrones richly jeweled and enameled; one inlaid with 
turquoises, one of gold and carved ivory, another with 
immense rubies and turquoises, one from Persia with 
three thousand precious stones, and the double throne of 
gold and silver of Peter the Great and his twin brother 
Ivan. The coronation robes are especially handsome, 
blazing with gold, silver, and jewels. Then there are 
magnificent tapestries, handsome cut and engraved glass, 
vessels of carved amber, cut crystal vessels inlaid with 
previous stones, jeweled watches, belts, and many other 
articles, In the armory are swords, guns, shields, and 
coats of mail studded with jewels; saddle-cloths of gold 
and jewels, and among other saddles those of Catherine IT. 
and a portrait of her on horseback, riding like a man. 
One of the greatest treasures in the syes of true believers 
is a chair said to contain a piece of the true cross, and, 
in startling contrast to all the splendor, the simple camp 
bedstead used by Napoleon, and captured by the Russians 
during the fearful retreat of the French after the burning 
of Moscow. 


Clifton Heights, Pa, 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY THE REV. GERARD B. F, HALLOCK. 


The Home Department of the Sunday-school is no 
longer an experiment. It has been tried and proven, 
and found to be a most helpful method of Christian work. 
It is certain of wide acceptance, meeting, as it does, a 
recognized need. Its purpose is to encourage Bible 
study among those who for any reason cannot regularly 
attend the sessions of any school,—such as the aged and 
the infirm; invalids and their nurses; mothers whose 
duties require their presence in the home; those engaged 
in domestic work; any living at too great a distance, or 
away visiting; and all those who must be absent from 
home much of the time,—as railroad men, those employed 
in mail and postal service, commercig] travelers and 





agents, students in academies, seminaries, and colleges, 
physicians, telegraph and telephone operators, and those 
who are engaged in many departments of government 
work, There are many in all these classes who are not 
willingly absent from Sunday-school. 

Since the publication, a few months ago, of an article 
in The Sunday School Times referring to the Home De- 
partment in the Brick Church, the writer has received 
upwards of a hundred letters, from various parts of this 
country and Canada, asking further information as to 
our manner of instituting the work, method of organiza- 
tion, its further management, and its measure of success 
and helpfulness in church life. While most of these 
inquiries have been answered personally, they certainly 
do show a widespread interest in the subject, Having 
enumerated these questions, in order to meet the same 
inquiries in many minds, I will try to give answer to 
them in the briefest possible way. 

The Home Department of the Brick Church Sunday- 
school was organized in February, 1891, has now com- 
pleted its second year of successful history, and shows 
every element of permanency. As to our method of 
organization: First, we solicited a few representative 
people in the congregation to become members. We 
then issued a circular setting forth the plan, the pur- 
pose, the method, and the benefits, of this proposed new 
feature in our Sunday-school work ; this circular bearing, 
in addition, the names of those who had already agreed 
to join us, and also a detachable blank application for 
membership. This circular was freely distributed in the 
congregation one Sabbath morning, and the people not 
attending Sunday-school invited to sign the application 
and put it upon the collection plate. Our next step was 
to send personal invitations to such miembers of the 
church as it was thought would make suitable visitors, 
calling them to meet. In the meantime, one of our 
leading ladies had consented to act as superintendent, 
another as vice-superintendent, and one of our most active 
young business men as secretary and treasurer. At the 
first meeting we divided the names of those who had 
already signed the application among those who had 
consented to become visitors, giving each those living in 
her own vicinity. 

We then went over the printed roll of the church, and, 
omitting those already in Sunday-school, permitted the 
visitors to choose, as the names were read, those they 
would agree to see and solicit. Those under each visi- 
tor’s care we called a “class.” At present we have 
thirty-five classes, with a total membership, besides the 
visitors, of over two hundred, We furnish free to every 
member a “ Question Book,” costing thirteen cents, with 
the lessons for a year. Every member is also furnished 
quarterly with a record card upon which he can mark 
the fact that the lesson has been studied, also an envelope 
in which to place the missionary collection. We do not 
urge the envelope upon any one, and never let it be felt 
that any part of our object is an aim to get money. 
Still the money comes, and isa help. For the past year 
the offerings were $160. 

We have found that_the success of every class depends 
almost entirely upon the interest and faithfulness of the 
visitor. If the visitor shows enthusiasm, and goes re- 
gularly and promptly at the end of each quarter, the 
class is sure to prosper. If not, it is likely to fail, be the 
class large or small; and our classes are both large and 
small, the largest having twenty-six scholars and the 
smallest one. I would emphasize the fact that the essen- 
tial feature for success is the prompt and regular going 
of the visitor for the cards. This and nothing else will 
remedy the one difficulty which is most likely to prove 
fatal in regard to the whole work, I mean the tendency 
of the member to forget, or be away, or not have his card 
or envelope ready when the visitor calls. In every city 
church I would advise the visitor always to send a postal 
ahead, naming the day, and, as nearly as possible, the 
hour, when he will call. 

At the end of each quarter we send a printed report to 
each member. It is designed to serve as a living cord 
through which the scattered members may feel, if ever 
so slightly, their spiritual union with their unseen com- 
panions who are pursuing the same course of study. 

Doubtless, if it could be known, we should be surprised 
at the number of professing Christians who almost totally 
neglect the Bible. And multitudes who are not Chris- 
tians scarcely ever open its lids. Another fact, they are 
utterly unconscious of the neglect. Just here comes the 
advantage of the Home Department method, with its 
call and pledge to regular, habitual, systematic work. 
I believe it to be admirably adapted, not only to the 
awakening of interest in Bible study, but to holding its 
members to it regularly, thus forming a valuable habit, 





This of itself is enough to commend it. Not only so, but, 
further, it kindles a new interest in the Sunday-school, 
It turns many thoughts toward it. It greatly increases 
the mumber of its friends, and from time to time it 
brings many of the Home Department members or their 
children into it, It cannot fail to have this effect. I be- 
lieve that for the sake of the Sunday-school itselfsit will 
pay any church to start a Home Department. 

Another way in which it is a very noticeable help, is 
in the promotion of sociability in the church, It is no 
small gain in any church to have a band of visitors start 
out every three months and make a round of calls. The 
visitors are likely to be from the best and most influen- 
tial people in the church, and their calls upon the very 
people who will most appreciate them. Think, too, how 
much thesecal]s kindle loyalty tothe church itself. Anew 
tie is formed, a new interest awakened, and in the very in- 
dividuals in the congregation most liable to be neglected 
and to feel the neglect. This fact will become more mani- 
fest as we make a little study of the personnel of the 
classes themselves. For instance, not a few are aged 
members of the church, once active and interested, but 
unable longer to keep up with all the church’s doings, 
and who for this very reason feel themselves in danger, 
and are in danger, of being forgotten and left behind in 
the on-rush of present activity. Some are young and 
busy mothers of large families, actually prevented, by 
the nécessities of their little ones, from attending the 
sessions of the school where they formerly received so 
much help, and centered so much interest. Others we have 
are men in middle life, and older, who have never gone 
to Sunday-school, and are ashamed to begin now on ac- 
count of their conscious ignorance on Bible themes, 
Still others are what we may call the very rich. We all 
recognize that in religious matters there are two classes 
of people who are most likely to be neglected,—the very 
poor and the very rich, Great riches bring a sort of 
spiritual isolation. But there is something about this 
Home Department work which makes it especially ap- 
plicable to the rich, many of whom are sincere Christian 
people. And I can testify that not a few of such are 
among the most ready to accept this method of holding 
them to their Bibles, 

One of our classes, and such might be formed in any 
church, is known as a Correspondence Class. The visitor 
is one of the elders of the church, and carries on the 
class entirely by correspondence. Its membership is 
made up of members of the church and congregation 
who, for various reasons, are away from home. 

Better still, we know that some of our families have 
been led to study the lessons together as families ; 
usually on Sunday afternoon. So not only are parents 
and children enabled to keep the Lord’s Day pleasantly 
and profitably at home, but the certain result must be an 
ever closer drawing of family ties, and an increased in- 
terest in each other’s spiritual welfare; and why not ex- 
pect that many souls will be led to Christ through this 
household union in the study of the Word of Life? A 
wealthy lady I know and her maid, both unable to 
attend a Sunday-school, are members of the Home 
Department, and every Sunday afternoon, for an hour, 
study the lesson together. One member of our depart- 
ment is a cripple, two are paralytics, one is a confirmed 
invalid in our city hospital, another is blind and has her 
lesson read to her. To these and to all such, as well as 
such of the non-church-going as can be induced to join, 
the Home Department offers an opportunity to study the 
Word of God systematically, and in connection with 
the Sunday-school, and gives them the same privileges 
of membership as if they were in regular attendance dur- 
ing the Sunday-school hour, and, above all, the blessed 
opportunity of growing in grace and in the knowledge 
of that Word which alone is able to make wise unto 
sal vation. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


TOM’S GOLDEN TEXT. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


“ And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city!” 

The voices of the scholars rang out and filled the great 
Sunday-school room as they finished reciting the golden 
text for the day. There was a rustling in all the seats 
as the children twisted and turned in their search after 
stray caps and rubbers, preparatory to departure. Busy 
teachers were making ready class books and collection 
envelopes for the librarian, who had just entered the 
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room. One more hymn, and the school would be dis- 
missed. The superintendent stepped to the desk, and 
‘tapped the bell sharply. What was he saying? 

“ Pass out quietly. No closing exercises.” 

His voice sounded very queer. Tom Ellis, sitting 
with his class on the front seat, looked around, a little 
bewildered, to where minister papa sat, near the platform. 

“He promised me to ask Mr. Cole to sing ‘Onward, 
Christian soldiers,’ and he’s forgotten all about it,” 
thought Tom, ruefully. 

The other children were already half-way to the door, 
chattering and laughing. Mr. Cole, with his face white, 
was watching a little gray line of curling smoke that 
puffed in and out far overhead. The librarian was two 
blocks away, rushing for the -fire-alarm box; for in a 
few minutes the pretty South Side Chapel would be in 
flames, unless help came speedily. 

Every child had gone now, except Tom and Ned 
Miller, Nobody noticed them, and they weren’t in any 
hurry. Tom was waiting for his father, and Ned was 
waiting to ask Tom to go skating to-morrow. Suddenly 
Ned looked up, and gave a cry of fright, catching Tom’s 
hand: “O Tom! It’s on fire! it’s on fire! Hurry up!” 
And, overturning chairs in their flight, the two fright- 
ened children rushed toward the door. 

The room seemed full of men hurrying to and fro, 
carrying books, benches, pictures; two were dragging at 
the great piano, while the smoke grew thicker and more 
choking, and the flames burst out furiously in the roof of 
the library. 

Suddenly Tom stopped running. This was papa’s 
church, papa’s Sunday-school room,—and everything was 
going to be burned up! Surely he ought to help save 
something! 

“Ned!” hecalled. ‘Come back! come back, I say! 
There’s a lot of money in our class, and all ’e classes!” 

Ned was a brave little fellow, and; conquering his 
desire to run, he turned, and, giving Tom an excited 
push, screamed : 

“You go this side, and I’ll go the other, and we'll get 
out of the library side-door ! ” 

Tom set his teeth. The smoke made his eyes smart, 
and the confusion bewildered him. He snatched up 
one envelope, and started for another, when he ran into 
the very arms of his father. Mr. Ellis was quite near 
the door, and he lost notime. Catching the little boy 
in his arms, he rushed to the sidewalk. 

“Run home at once, and stay there!” he said sternly, 
as Tom struggled in his arms. 

But the boy had only one idea in his mind,—thgt for- 
gotten money. Ned could not get it all; he must go 
back. Freeing himself with a jerk, he cried, half sob- 
bing, “O papa! the money,—our class money!” and 
darted toward the open door, dashing in among the fire- 
men, who had at last arrived. 

Mr. Ellis followed the flying little figure, and caught 
him again, returning with him to a place of safety. 

“Tom,” he said gently, putting him down on the dis- 
tant piazza, “I want you to stand here on this spot until 
I come for you. I want you to obey me exactly. You 
must not go down these steps.” 

“But, papa, Ned is there. Oh! get Ned.” 

Tom was quieter now, but at the mention of Ned’s 
name Mr. Ellis rushed again toward the burning church. 

From his place on the piazza Tom could see it all. 
The roof was ablaze, and smoke was pouring from doors 
and windows. The firemen were working with hose and 
ladders, and little by little the flames seemed to be beaten 
back, The Sunday-school room seemed to be full of 
smoke, but the fire itself was farther toward the rear. 

Tom’s heart was in his throat. He could see no blaze, 
and, oh, that money! Surely papa didn’t mean to have 
him leave that money; they had earned it all themselves 
to buy the window in the little church out West, and 
they just had enough to-day. There wasn’t any danger. 
Perhaps he could run very fast and get it in fime,—just 
their money; he wouldn’t stop for the rest, and he would 
hurry right back, so as to be here when papacame. Papa 
had been so glad about that window; he couldn’t mean 
that the money should burn up. 

Tom struggled with himself for a ‘minute, and then 
cleared the piazza rail with a jump and started for the 
gate. He wouldn’t be a minute. There wasn’t any fire 
in the Sunday-school room, and he knew right where 
the money was. Surely papa would be glad that his lit- 
tle son was brave enough to get it. 

Down by the gate something stopped him; it spoke 
so loud in his ear that he jumped: “ And he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

What put that golden text into his head? He hur- 


ruleth his spirit, that ruleth, that ruleth his spirit.” 
Insensibly his pace slackened. 

“Oh, dear!” he spoke out loud in his despair. ‘“ Does 
that mean—does that mean mind papa? Does that mean 
let our money burn up?” 

Poor little Tom! ‘That ruleth his spirit, that ruleth 
his spirit.” He was almost walking now, and he hadn’t 
looked at the Sunday-school room, only just across the 
street. The hurrying crowd of people jostled him. He 
turned and caught hold of the fence, and the big tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

“Go home, little boy,” said a gentleman as he ran by. 
“This is no place for children.” 

Tom hardly heard him. He had made up his own 
mind, and slowly he retraced his steps until he was safe 
again in the corner of the piazza where papa had left him. 
Hours after, when the fire was all out, and people had 
gone quietly to their homes, Tom was sitting in the big 
window-seat looking thoughtfully down the path. Min- 
ister papa, utterly worn out, lay apparently sleeping on 
the sofa. 

In at the gate and over the gravel came Ned Miller, 
one hand wrapped in white bandages. He came up to 
the window, and Tom lifted the sash and let him in. 

“ What’s the matter with your hand? ” was Tom’s first 
question. 

“Burned it over at the fire! You're a great one, you 
are, Tom Ellis, you’re nothin’ but a coward, an’ every- 
body saysso. You asked me to stay an’ get those en- 
velopes, and then you sneaked off and let me do it all 
alone, an’ I burned myself on the library door. But I 
just want to tell you, I got every single envelope, an’ all 
our missionary money an’ everything, an’ I brought it 
over to Mr. Cole just now. But I know what I think of 
you,—you’reasneak, and I’m going home. I don’t want 
to go skating with you to-morrow, either, or any day. 
I don’t like sneaks.” 

“T’m not a sneak,” said Tom, hotly. “My papa made 
me go out, and I tried to come back, and he took me 
over to Davis’s piazza and told me to stay there ; and I’m 
not a coward, and I’m not a sneak, Ned Miller, so!” 

But Ned was not to be pacified. He went off in high 
dudgeon, and poor Tom buried his head in his arms, there 
on the big window-seat, and lay very still indeed. 

“My boy, come here.” The voice was papa’s, ‘Tom 
walked slowly over to the sofa, and revealed a very hot 
and tear-stained face. “ Tell me all.about it, Tom.” 

And then it all came out—how he had struggled with 
himself and tried to go, how he had thought about his 
golden text, how he had gone on with the words in his 
ears, and then had turned about and had given up being 
a hero just to mind papa. Papa’s eyes looked suspi- 
ciously wet. 

“Given up being a hero, Tom? Think of this a min- 
ute, my boy. The most of the heroism in the world 
means what?” 

“Oh!” said the boy, his face kindling, “it means doing 
things.” 

“No,” said papa, gravely, “it means, oftenest, not doing 
things.” 

Tom was thinking hard. Papa’s next question wasn’t 
anything about heroes, 

“What was that golden text?” he asked. “The last 
part of it, I mean.” 

“ And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city,” repeated Tom, slowly. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—~>___- 


USEFULNESS IN YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETINGS. 


Whatever young people’s societies are organized from 
the Sunday-school members,—with whatever titles, 
times of meeting, and sharing of duties,—they must aim 
at something, and must accomplish something. If they 
are to be permanent, they must be useful. They are 
useful if they are worshipful, bringing the young people 
into a higher life; useful if they have a part in arousing 
the spirit of missions and of giving; useful, also, if they 
promote sociability, or if they give a greater mental cul- 
ture as well as specific progress in Bible study. Useful- 
ness is not all of one kind; it may have many phases; 
but the young people’s society, or society meeting, that 
has none, is inexcusable. 

The young people’s literary and musical society in 
St. Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia, has been studying the Bible in a critical 
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isted for social entertainment,—literary and musical, 
The rector, the Rev. Robert W.. Forsyth, writes: 
“ About two years ago they felt it would be feasible and much 
more profitable to engage in Bible study at their weekly meet 
ings Friday evenings, reserving one evening each month for a 
missionary meeting, and holding once in three months a busi- 
ness and social meeting Last year they studied the Bible by 
books. This year they are reviewing in character studies. The 
executive committee arranges topics. It also solicits leaders, 
who make their own plans for conducting the meetings, con- 
forming their work to the leading text as nearly as possible. 
They have helpers who, by agreement, give information asked, 
and develop points made. Cards are published, giving the out- 
line for the quarter. These weekly studies bring out from forty 
to eighty of our young people, whose ‘ growth’ in consequence 
is apparent.” 
This quarterly card contains the “Church Calendar” of 
the hours of regular services, and the names of the officers 
of the young people’s society, besides the themes for the 
Bible studies, their dates and leaders. The “ character 
studies ” from the Old Testament, covering six months, 
may be a suggestive list to other societies. 

Adam: Man, the Image of God (Gen, 1 : 27). 

Noah: Trust in God’s Covenant (Gen. 9 : 9). 

Job: Uses of Affliction (1 Pet. 1 : 6, 7). 

Abraham: Reasonableness of Faith (1 Pet. 3 : 15). 

Jacob: Walking by Sight (Gen. 28 : 20). 

Joseph: The Fruitfulness of a Godly Life (Gen, 49 : 22), 

Moses: Daily Strength for Daily Needs (Deut. 33 : 25), 

Balaam: Serving Two Masters (Matt. 6 : 24), 

Joshua: Courage and Victory (Josh. 1 : 9). 

Samuel: Importance of an Early Choice (Eccl. 12 : 1). 

Deborah : The Power of a God-fearing Woman (Matt. 26 : 13), 

David: The Duty of Praise (Psa. 119, 164). 

Solomon: What Makes a Successful Life (Matt. 6 : 33), 

Ahab: A Life without Principle (1 Cor. 15 : 58), 

Hezekiah: Manly Man and Godly King (Jude 18-21). 

Elijah : The Independence of a Spiritual Life (Rom. 8 : 31), 

Isaiah: A Worthy Messenger of God (2 Tim. 3: 16, 17). 

Jeremiah: A Burdened Servant of the Lord (2 Tim. 3: 12), 

Daniel: The Strength of a Consistent Life (John 15 : 4), 

Nebuchadnezzar: God the Safety of Man (Psa. 9 : 16). 

Ezra: The Enthusiasm of a Holy Man (Rom. 12 : 11), 

What is the best time for holding a young people’s 
meeting? There is no “ best” time, but one time may 
be better than another. The number of ministers is not 
small who are now of the opinion, after experience and 
observation, that it is unwise to hold any sort of a young 
people’s meeting on Sunday evening just before the 
usual church service, even though it be exclusively a 
prayer and praise meeting. That a literary, musical, 
social, or business meeting should be on a week night 
rather than Sunday is, of course, granted. The society 
may be called Young People’s Association, Epworth 
League, Baptist Union, Christian Endeavor, or by any 
other name; but, whatever the form of its organization, 
it will doubtless provide for religious meetings of some 
kind. If these must come on Sunday evenings, it may 
be found that the half-hour or more after the church 
service is a better time than that preceding it. More 
than one church has seen a large part of its young people 
attending their prayer-meeting before the church ser- 
vice, and then going home. 

The plan of having the young people’s meeting after 
the Sunday evening service has been successfully tried, 
A church in a Western city followed this custom for 
several years, The evening church service began ata 
quarter after seven o’clock, and ended at eight. There 
were five or six hymns and a fifteen-minute sermon, 
After the benediction, the young people—who composed 
the most of the congregation—passed into the prayer- 
meeting room, and held a prayer and praise service of 
three-quarters of an hour, so that they were usually at 
home by nine o’clock. The whole congregation was in- 
vited to this “after meeting,” and, though it was not 
called by that name, it had the effect of one. Whatever 
life and earnestness there was in the church service 
naturally found expression in the young people’s meet- 
ing. Many of the older people, as well as the younger, 
were “ brought out” in those after meetings, the “ preach- 
ing services” that preceded having had their part. 

Taking everything into consideration, a week night is 
generally to be preferred for the meeting of the young 
people ; for it not only allows more time, but more free- 
dom as to the exercises. The devotional meeting may 
then be preceded or followed by business and entertain- 
ment. There are pastors who have an understanding 
with the young people who are members of the church, 
that, if they attend the young people’s prayer-meeting 
regularly, they will not be expected to attend the mid- 
week congregational prayer-meeting; not that they will 
not be welcome there when they may be present, but on 
the principle that fidelity to one is better than irregular 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.] 


1. April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ, ................ccccccsmeseees Matt. 28 : 1-10 








2 April 9.—Afflictions Sanctified Job 6 : 17-27 
3. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God..... escceane «J Ob 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration. beoubesoneseessenenssled Job 42 : 1-10 
5. April 30.—W isdom’s Warning........................ Prov. 1: 20-33 
6. May 7.—The Value Of Wisdom, ..........00...cccccsceees seeveereeeneens Prov.3 : 11-24 
J. May 14.—Fruits of Wisdom............cc000-ccrsesssreeserseeser snesenee Proy, 12: 1-16 
8. May 21.—Against Intemperance.................000-00 Prov. 23 : 20-35 










9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman... 
10. June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity.....: 
11, June 11.—The Creator R bered. . 
12, June 18.—Meassiah’s Kingdonn..............0ccccccescsereerereeeeeeneeneees ‘Mal, 3: 1-12 
18. June %.—Review. 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American InstiTuTe oF SacrEeD LITERATURE 

(Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism, They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 
to eurol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. 


STUDY XVIIL—PROVERBS: THE “ PRAISE OF 
WISDOM.” 


I, Genera Survey oF THE Book. 

1, The Introduction. Read carefully 1: 1-7 noting that 
verse 1 isa title; verse 2 states the double purpose of the 
book,—to “ make people wise” and to “ help them interpret 
wise sayings ;” verses 3-5 expands the first purpose; verse 6 
expands the second purpose ; verse 7 is a motto for the book. 

2. The New Titles, Notice (in the Revised Version) the 
titles expressed or implied in 10: 1; 22:17; 24:23 25:1; 
80:1; 31:1, Note also the fact that 3] : 10-31 is entirely 
distinct and separate. Notice, then, that the Book of Proverbs 
divides itself into eight sections. Read rapidly through the 
book, noting more distinctly the marked differences between 
these sections in poetical form, subject-matter, style, and char- 
acter of treatment. 


Il. Section A.—Tue “ Praise or Wispom” OuTLINED. 
An admonition against association with those who commit 
crimes of violence (1 : 8-19); Wisdom herself points out the 
short-sighted and self-destructive policy of those who despise 
her (1 : 20-33); seek earnestly for wisdom: its attainment 
means the knowledge of God, righteousness of life and thought, 
prudence and peace (2 : 1-22); great blessings will follow true 
devotion to God: Wisdom, too, is a prize to those who find 
her (3 : 1-20); Wisdom is a protection to those who possess 
her (3 : 21-26) ; be liberal, free from envy, upright, modest 
(8 : 27-35) ; how the writer's father taught him to seek wis- 
dom (4 : 1-27); avoid licentiousness: its consequences are 
bitter and persistent (5 : 1-23); do not go surety for another 
rashly (6: 1-5); a rebuke of the sluggard (6: 6-11); seven 
things which God abominates (6: 12-19); avoid a woman 
of shame: the consequences of adultery are certain and sad 
(6 : 20-35); how a young man was led astray (7 : 1-27); 
Wisdom discourses on her rich gifts to men, her readiness to 
help them, her divine origin, her work in creation as God’s 
assistant, and the benefits which follow her possession (8 : 
1-86); Madam Wisdom versus Madam Folly,—both invite 
men, both are attractive, they say the same things, the differ- 
ence is in the result (9 : 1-18). 
III. Sueexstep Topics. 

1, The Introduction. (1.) Consider the title (v. 1), and seek 
to determine whether it is used in an exact or a general sense, 
Compare in exactness with the expression “laws of Moses” 
or “psalms of David.” (2.) Note what it sets forth,—that 
the study of these proverbs will give wisdom. (3.) Is the 
motto a suitable one? Just what does it suggest as the char- 
acteristic element in “ wisdom” ? 

2. Section A.—The “ Praise of Wisdom.” (1.) Consider the 
contents as a whole, and determine whether the above title 
(Cheyne) is a suitable one. (2.) Does the frequent phrase 
“my son” (1: 8,15; 2:1; 3:1, 11, 21, etc.) indicate that 
it was composed by a father for the benefit of his son, or rather 
by a “wise man” for the sake of a pupil? (3.) Study the 
characteristics of the style; for example, the comparative 
complexity (1 : 29-33; 6: 20-26; 8: 22-31; 2: 1-22; comp. 
10 : 1-5), regular parallelism, smooth and flowing sentences. 
(4) Notice the favorite topics, and how they come up for 
treatment in apparently irregular fashion; for example, un- 
chastity (2: 16-19; 5: 3-20; 6: 20-35; 7: 1-27), brawling 
(1: 11-18; 4: 14-17), wisdom (1: 20-33; 2; 3: 13-20; 8: 
1-86; 9: 1-6). (5.) Delitzsch and others have suggested a 
similarity between Proverbs 1-9 and Deuteronomy. Compare 

Deuteronomy 6 : 4-9 with Proverbs 1: 8; 4:1, 10, and 


Proverbs 3:3; 6:20; 7:3. Compare Deuteronomy 8 : 5 
with Proverbs 3:12. Compare Deuteronomy 4: 5-8 with 
Proverbs 3: 9 f. What conclusion may be fairly drawn from 
such a comparison? (6.) Make an estimate of the value of 
this Section A. For whom does it have an especial value 
and suggestiveness to-day? 

8, The Personification of Wisdom. (1.) Study the passages 
Proverbs 3 : 19, 20; 8: 22-31, and Proverbs 8 : 1-21; 9: 1-6; 
1 : 20-33, and make clear the twofold conception of Wisdom 
as “a personal agent, the first-born child of the Creator, stand- 
ing beside him and directing him in the work of creation ; 
and in history, inspiring kings and princes with their best 
thoughts, delighting in the sons of men and promising abun- 
dant reward to those who will commit themselves to her 
guidance” (Driver, p. 372). (2.) Note that the former con- 
ception led by natural steps into the New Testament doctrine 
of the logos, or “ Word.” (This will be explained later.) 

IV. OBSERVATIONS. 

1, Proverbs 1:7. “ Beginning of knowledge” should per- 
haps be “chief part of knowledge.” 

2. Proverbs 2: 1-22. This chapter is one unbroken sen- 
tence. 

3. Proverbs9:1,13. “Wisdom” and “the foolish woman” 
should be translated “ Madam Wisdom” and “ Madam Folly.” 
V. REFERENCES. 

The article on “ Proverbs” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary is 
good. Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament” has an excellent analysis andsummary. Cheyne’s 
“Job and Solomon” presentssome very interesting suggestions. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., APRIL 80, 1898. 
Wisdom’s Warning. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Prov. 1 : 20-33. Memory verses: 20-23.) - 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
2 F Wisdom crieth without; | 20 Wisdom crieth aloud in the 


she uttereth her voice in the street ; 
streets : She uttereth her voice in the 
21 She crieth in the chief place broad places ; 


of concourse, in the openings of | 21 She crieth! in the chief place 


the gates: in the city she uttereth of concourse ; 

her words, saying, At the entering in of the gates, 
22 How long, ye simple ones, In the city, she ‘uttereth her 

will ye love simplidity? and the words : 


scorners delight in their scorning, | 22. How long, ye simple ones, will 


and fools hate knowledge? ye love simplicity ? 
23 Turn you at my reproof: be- And scorners delight them in 
hold, I will pour out my spirit scorning, 


unto you, I will make known my 
words unto you. 
24 { Because I have called, and 


And fools hate knowledge? 
23 Turn you at my reproof: 
Behold, I will pour out my 


ye refused ; I have stretched out spirit unto you, 
my hand, and no man regarded ; I will make known my words 
25 But ye have set at nought all unto you. 


my counsel, and would none of | 24 Because I have called, and ye 


my reproof : refused ; 
26 I also will laugh at your I have stretched out my hand, 
calamity; I will mock when your and no man regarded; 
fear cometh ; 25 But ye have set at nought all 
27 When your fear cometh as my counsel, 


desolation, and your destruction And would none of my reproof: 
cometh as a whirlwind; when | 26 I also will laugh in the day of 


distress and anguish cometh upon your calamity ; 
u. I will mock when your fear 
28 Then shall they call upon cometh ; 


me, but I will not answer; they | 27 When your fear cometh as*a 


shall seek me early, but they shall storm, 
not find me: And your calamity cometh on 
29 For that they hated knowl- as a whirlwind ; 


edge, and did not choose the fear When distress and anguish 
of the Lorp: come upon you. 

30 They would none of my | 28 Then shall they call upon me, 
counsel ;: they despised all my re- but I will not answer; 
proof. They shall seek me “diligently, 

$1 Therefore shall they eat of but they shall not find me: 
the fruit of their own way, and | 29 Forthat they hated knowledge, 
be filled with their own devices. And did not choose the fear of 

$2 For the turning away of the the LorD: 
simple shall slay them, and the | 30 They would none of my coun- 
prosperity of fools shall destroy sel ; 
them. They despised all my reproof: 





$3 But whoso hearkeneth unto 
me shall dwell safely, and shall 
be quiet from fear of evil. 





The American 
Lorgp” throughout. 


$1 Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, 
And be filled with their own 
devices. 
82 For the backsliding of the sim- 
ple shall slay them, 
And the ‘prosperity of fools 
shall destroy them. 
83 But whoso hearkeneth unto 
me shall dwell securely, 
And shall be quiet without fear 





1 Heb. at the head of the noisy streets. *Or, desolation *Or, early 4Or, 
careless ease 


Revisers would substitute “‘ scoffers” for “ scorners,” 
and “scoffing” for “ scorning,” in verse 22; and “ Jebovab 


of evil. 


ab” for “the 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


Goupen Text For THE QUARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.— Psa. 84 : 11. 


Lzsson Toric: Admonitions from Wisdom. 


1. Wisdom’s Calls, vs. 20-23. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Wisdom’s Warnings, vs. 24.28. 
3. Wisdom’s Vindication, vs. 29-33. 


Gotpen Text: See that ye refuse not him that speaketh,— 
Heb. 12 : 25, 


Darty Home Reaprves: 
M.—Prov. 1 : 20-38. Admonitions from Wisdom. 
T.—Prov. 1:1-19. Exhortations of Wisdom, 
W.—Prov. 2:1-22. Promises of Wisdom. 
T.—Prov. 3 :1-20, Submission to Wisdom. 
F.—Prov. 3 : 21-86. Commendation of Wisdom. 
$.—Prov, 4:1-19, The study of Wisdom. 
$.—Matt. 25:1-13. Wisdom rewarded, 





LESSON. ANALYSIS. 


I. WISDOM’S CALLS, 
I. Calls in Public ; 
Wisdom crieth aloud in the street (20). 
At the coming in at the doors, she crieth aloud errr. 8:8). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 
Jesus stood and cried, saying . . - Come unto 4s. ‘ohn 7 : 87). 
li. Calls with Persuasion : 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity (22). 
Come, eat ye of my bread (Prov. 9 : 5). 
Eat ye that which is good (Isa. 55 : 2). 
All things are ready : come to the marriagé feast (Matt, 22 : 4). 
ill. Calls with Promises : 

I will pour out my spirit, . 
(23). 
Come unto me, .. . and I will give you rest (Matt. 11 ; 28). 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (John 6 : 87). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 


. Twill make known my words 


II. WISDOM’S WARNINGS. 

|. Persistent Neglect: 

Ye have set at nought all my cownsel (25). 
They . .. contemned the counsel of me Most High (Psa. 107 : 11). 
They — all my reproof (Prov. 1 : 30). 
The P’ rejected . .. the counsel of God (Luke 7 : 30). 
i. Impressive Threatening : 

I also will laugh in the day of your calamity (26). 
The Lord shall have them in derision (Pea. 2:4). 


The Lord shall laugh at him (Psa. 37 
Cast him into the outer darkness (Mait. 22 : 13). 


Wt. impending Peril : 

When your fear cometh, ... and your calamity (27), 
Thou shalt hesets them with a pan of iron (Psa. 2 : 9). 
The = . seeth that his day is coming (Psa. 87: 13). 
Hide us. : from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6 : 16). 


III, WISDOM’S VINDICATION. 
I. They Hated Knowledge ; 
For that they hated knowledge (29). 
We eae not the knowledge of thy ways (Job 21 : 14). 
How , will... fools 


hate Knowledge? (Prov. 1: 22.) 
They refused to have ‘God in their knowledge (Rom. 1 : 28). 


il. They Rejected the Lord: 
They . .. did not choose the fear of the Lord (29). 
Ye have this day rejected your God (1 Sam. 10 : 19). 


Full well do ye reject the commandment of God (Mark 7 : 9). 
He that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God (1 Thess. 4 : 8). 


ill, They Despised Reproof : 
They despised ali my reproof (30). 
My people hearkened not to my voice (Psa. 81 : 11). 
Ye... would none of my reproof (Prov. 1 : 25). 
He that hateth reproof is brutish (Prov. 12: 1). 


IV. They Incurred Penalty : 
Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way (31). 
They that plow iniquity .. . reap the same (Job 4 : 8). 


He that soweth ert shall reap calamity (Prov. 22:8). 
Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him (Isa, 8; 11). 


V. They Met Destruction ; 
The prosperity of fools shall destroy them (32). 
a Yas suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov, 


Broad is the way, - leadeth to destruction (Matt. 7 : 13). 
Who shall suffer . . . eternal destruction (2 Thess. 1 : 9). 


Verse 20.—‘‘ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street.” (1) A divine 
Instructor ; (2) A needy class; (3) A broad opportunity. 

Verse 22.— How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ?” 
(1) The class addressed ; (2) The love condemned; (3) The rebuke 
administered. 

Verse 23.—‘*‘ Turn you at my reproof.’”’ (1) In a wrong position; 
(2) Change demanded; (3) Inducements extended. 

erse 44.—‘‘I have “called, and ye refused.’’ (1) God’s grace; (2) 
Man’s perversit 

Verse 25.— Ye have set at nought all my counsel.” (1) Divine 
counsel; (2) Human serene. —(1) orance assumed ; (2) Counsel 
given; (3) Perversity indulged. 

Verse 26.—‘‘I will mock when your fearcometh.”’ (1) Fearfulness 
coming; (2) Sympathy withheld, (8) Mocking bestowed. 

Verse 28.—“* They sball call upon me, but I will not answer.’’ (1) 

Appesi tx made; (2) Appeal unanswered,—(1) Earnest calling ; (2) Ab- 
solute failure. 

Verse 33.—‘‘ Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell securely.” (1) 

counseling; (2) Man listening; (3) Safety following. 





, LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


An attribute (1 Sam. 2:3; Job 9: 4). 

Is perfect (Job 36 :4; 87 : 16). j 

Is universal (Job 28 : 24; Dan. 2 : 22). 

Is unsearchable (Isa, 40 : 28 ; Rom. 11 : 33). 

Shown in his works (Psa. 104 : 24 ; Prov. 3 : 19). 

Shown in redemption (1 Cor. 1 : 24 ; Eph. 1:8; 3: - 
Should be honored (Rom. 16 : 27; Jude 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue Frest Drvision or THE Boox or Proverns.—This 
lesson and the following one are from “The Praise of Wis- 
dom ;” that is, the nine chapters which form the first part of 
the Book of Proverbs. The division is indicated in the book 
itself. The style is more regc’ar, and the contents more con- 
nected in thought, than in the chapters which follow, while 





the form is that of direct address, Yet even here the matter 
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is less connected than in most of the sacred writings. The 
whole seems to form an introduction to the larger collection, 
which begins at chapter 10, but whether it was collected at 
the same time as that part, or later, is still open to discussion. 

Precepine Discourse.—Verses 1-6 give the title and pur- 
pose of what follows, probably referring to the entire book, 
and certainly applicable to the whole of it. Verses 7-19 con- 
tain an admonition to cling to instruction, especially warn- 
ing against those who tempt to crimes of violence. 

OvuTLIne.—The lesson is a warning to those who despise 
Wisdom, here personified. Wisdom publicly cries (vs. 20, 21); 
she addresses the foolish (v. 22), inviting them (v. 23), yet 
warning them, because’of their refusal to hear (vs. 24, 25), 
that she will refuse them in their peril! (vs. 26-28), This evil 
result is the fruit of their own way in rejecting Wisdom 
(vs. 29-31). With this self-destroying course of the foolish 
the prosperity of those who hearken to Wisdom is contrasted 
(vs. 32, 33). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


In our studies in the Book of Proverbs, one might do a 
worse thing than devote a good deal of time to looking up 
the meaning of words, To examine the English words used 
in the versions, noticing their derivations, and the way in 
which, from their original meaning, they come to have the 
meanings in which they are here used, would be a good 
thing, provided it is the best one can do, Still better is it to 
look up the Hebrew words in the same way. A percentage 
of the results drawn from the English only would be mis- 
leading, and these results would uniformly be less vivid than 
those obtained directly from the Hebrew. But whetherfrom 
English or from Hebrew, work of this kind should not be 
based exclusively on lexicons; it should be, in part at least, 
based on the examination of passages where the words occur. 
Not ‘that the ordinary student can hope to do better work 
than has been done in the lexicons, but that he will see the 
things that he himself discovers more sharply than he sees 
the things that others have discovered for him. 

The Book of Proverbs.—The Hebrew word for “ proverb” 
is wider in meaning than the English word. The stem idea 
is that of drawing comparisons, making similitudes. Nearly 
every English proverb is either a simile or a metaphor. In 
Numbers 21 : 27, “they that speak in proverbs” are repre- 
sented as uttering a few lines of vivid poetical description. 
Each of the seven brief verse-compositions of Balaam (Num. 
23, 24) is described as a “proverb.” So in the Book of 
Proverbs, some of the proverbs are single sentences, most of 
them consist of two or more balanced sentences, some are 
longer passages. Most of the proverbs are ethical maxims, 
but some are not. They are all sententiously expressed. 
They all call into action either the faculty of making com- 
parisons or the picture-making faculty. But they have a 
wider variety than we should naturally describe by our word 
“ proverb.” 

The divisions of the book have already been noticed in 
the treatment of the lesson in The Sunday School Times for 
March 4, 1893. The first part of the book is the first nine 
chapters. It is capable of being regarded as a connected dis- 
course on Wisdom, which can be divided and subdivided into 
related parts, At the opening of it is a title, and certain 
introductory lines, which may be regarded either as intro- 
ducing this part, or as introducing the whole collection. The 
title is: “The Proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel.” The introduction closes with two lines of literary 
description : 

“ Proverb and aphorism, 
Words of wise men, and their dark sayings.” 
The second part begins with Chapter 10, with the title: 
“The Proverbs of Solomon.” Most of it is a collection of 
sayings not closely connected, mainly in the form of ethical 
maxims. It closes with two appendices,—the little book of 
“words of wise men,” beginning at 22: 17, a connected com- 
position, like the first ten chapters, and the additional “ words 
to wise men,” beginning with 24: 23. To these two parts of 
the book have been added the three additional parts that 
begin with 25:1; 30:1; 31:1. 

So far we are on firm ground. Further, on the testimony 
of the titles, and their agreement with other known facts in 
regard to Solomon, we are to regard the contents of the book 
a8 coming from him to such an extent as te justify the use of 
his name in the titles. We must also hold that the collec- 
tion which begins with the twenty-fifth chapter was made 
some generations later than Solomon, by Hezekiah’s men. 
Beyond this all is conjecture. If any one starts with the idea 
that Solomon is the author of every proverb in the book, and 
that he did all the collecting save that expressly attributed 
to the men of Hezekiah, nobody can disprove his idea. The 
contents df the book are so colorless in respect to historical 
situation, that they afford little evidence of weight for fixing 
dates. Any edition of an English poet, published under the 
eye of the poet himself, retaining some of the titles that 
belonged to earlier editions, and having an appendix consist- 


exhibits all the phenomena that are relied upon to prove 
that many of the proverbs in this book came from other wise 
men than Solomon, or that some or all the collections were 
made after the death of Solomon. But on the other hand, 
there is no proof or probability against the idea that the col- 
lection itself, and many of the proverbs in it, may be from 
other hands than those of Solomon. It is interesting, and 
may be profitable, to hunt for evidence on these points; but 
it is not wise to imagine that we have discovered conclusive 
evidence, when we have merely made conjectures. Whether 
the non-Solomonic elements in the book are large or small, it 
is certainly the book that, in our Saviour’s time and earlier, 
was received, under its present title, as one of the books of 
the inspired Scripture. 

The Hokmah Books.—We can hardly get along here with- 
out taking into consideration this term hokmah (“wisdom”). 
The Book of Proverbs is pre-eminently the wisdom-book. 
Other books of this class are Job and Ecclesiastes in the Old 
Testament, James in the New Testament, and many extra- 
canonical books, such as Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Tobit, and others, They are all treatises on ethical 
philosophy, written from a religious point of view. Perhaps 
it is true that, properly speaking, the Hebrews had no specu- 
lative philosophy ; but they were rich in works treating of 
the philosophy of conduct. 

Full discussions of the nature of the conception expressed 
by the word hokmah (that is, “ wisdom”) may be found in the 
commentaries and books of reference. Some of the explana- 
tions given are to me not very intelligible. On the whole, I 
prefer to describe wisdom by saying that it consists in our 
making the best use of our knowing and thinking powers for 
regulating our conduct, whether in the highest moral and 
religious spheres or in mere matters of prudence or good 
manners. 

Verses 20, 21.—Wisdom, personified as a woman, is repre- 
sented as persistently attempting to attract the attention of 
human beings. It is in the most public places, in the 
midst of the business and press of life, that the call of 
wisdom comes. Men are not urged to go away to some soli- 
tude, in order to think in regard to their conduct. It is not 
through hermit life that they are represented as acquiring 
wisdom. Ifonecan learn to regulate his conduct intelligently 
in any circumstances, he ought to do it under the stimulus of 
contact with his fellow-men.— Wisdom: The noun is either a 
plural, or an unusual singular form. The first verb is either 
an unusual singular form, or an equally unusual plural ; it is 
commonly regarded as singular. The other verbs and pre- 
nouns agreeing with this subject are singular. I suppose that 
the word for wisdom is plural, and is, like the Hebrew words for 
“God,” “lord,” “master,” etc., in certain cases, a plural of excel- 
lence. The marginal note of the old version, “ Heb., Wisdoms; 
that is, excellent wisdom,” while not philologically correct, 
is yet, as to the fact, not very far out of the way.— Without: 
Revised Version, “in the street,” which is correct. The 
Revised Version is also correct, in the next line, in substi- 
tuting “broad places” for “ streets.” —Chief place of concourse : 
The Hebrew is “at a head of noisinesses;” that is, at the 
corners of the thoroughfares, where the din of traffic or of 
concourse is loudest.—At gateways of gates: The busiest 
localities in an Oriental city. Amid scenes of this sort, men 
are most likely to forget to live like beings gifted with know]l- 
edge and thought; but it is also amid just such scenes that 
they are most strongly called to such living. 

Verses 22, 23.—The offer made by Wisdom. In six con- 
secutive lines she mentions three sorts of men, and offers 
three blessings.—Simple ones: By derivation, people who are 
open. Those who through youth or inexperience or heed- 
lessness are especially liable to be led astray.—Scorners: 
Physically, those who talk with a stammer or a brogue, in 
order to express mockery. People who refuse to take serious 
things seriously.— Fools: Gross, stupid persons, who will not, 
or, at least, do not, study questions and understand them, so 
as to be able to act intelligently. Our English versions use 
two interrogation-points, thus putting the simple ones into 
one class, and the scorners and fools into another, and per- 
haps intending to leave open the question whether the offer 
of wisdom is made to the first class only, or to both classes, 
By the most natural understanding of the syntax of the He- 
brew, this question is not left open. The offer is made only 
to the open-minded, not to the scorners or fools.—At my re- 
proof: Better, “to my reproof.” Turn, and give heed to the 
reasons with which I reprove you.—ZI will pour out: Better, 
“TI would pour out,” with an exclamation-point at the end. 
It is an expression of a strong desire on the part of Wisdom. 
If the simple will only show themselves docile to her reproof, 
she has a strong desire to fill them with her spirit and with 
knowledge, so that they will no longer be open-minded to 
evil. 

Verses 24-31.— Wisdom, having made her offer, calls atten- 
tion to the fearful consequences of neglecting it. There 
will come a time when acceptance is too late. The punctua- 
tion of this passage in the English versions makes badly 
twisted sentences. There are several possible waysof dividing 
it, so as to remove the infelicity. For example, it may be 





ing of posthumously published poems by the same author, 





six lines (vs. 24-26), the second containing five lines (vs. 27, 28), 

and the third containing six lines (vs. 29-31). If any one 

will take pains to read it in this way, he cannot fail to observe 

the gain in clearness and force. 

I have not space to take up the passage phrase by phrase, 

though it is well worth such study.—Laugh at your calamity 

The Revised Version has “laugh in [the day of ] your ca- 

lamity,” which is probably correct, as the idea of laughing at 

is commonly expressed by prepositions different from the one 

here used. No doubt many will at first think the softening 

of the expression a great gain. But the difference between 
laughing at calamity and laughing when it occurs is, after all, 

not very great. The substitution of “storm” for “ desolation” 

(v. 27), and “diligently” for “early” (v. 28), are changes in 
which the Revised Version is commonly regarded as an im- 
provement. If we translate “seek me early,” the direct 
meaning is early in the morning, not early in life. In verse 
31, all the evil that shall befall those who refuse Wisdom’s 
invitation is summed up in the statement that they shall ex- 
perience the consequences of their own conduct. 

It is an abuse of this passage to teach it as if it were the 
language of God, or of Christ, or of the Holy Spirit, speak- 
ing each in his own person. It is given here as the language 
of Wisdom, personified as a female; and Wisdom personified 
as a female is not God or Christ, or the Holy Spirit. It is 
simply a highly poetical statement of the dreadful, inexorable 
natural law that if an open-minded person neglects to yield 
to benign influences, learning to regulate his conduct thought- 
fully, and according to knowledge, he is in danger of being 
carried away by opposite influences, and of regretting it most 
bitterly when it is too !ate. This is a law of our being, and 
a very solemn law. It is a part of God’s relations with us, in 
the sense that the laws of our being come from God, or, in 
other words, that God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass, 
But, regarded as a matter of personal utterance, the words 
are those of personified Wisdom, and not of God. 

It does not follow that they have no religious application, 
In verse 7 we are told that the fear of Jehovah is the be- 
ginning of knowledge; and in verse 29 one of the expressions 
used to describe the mistake of those whom Wisdom warns is: 


“ For that they hated knowledge, 
And chose not the fear of Jehovah.” 


It is implied that every person who does not choose the fear 
of Jehovah is one who refuses the call of Wisdom. He does 
not make the best use of his powers of knowing and thinking 
for regulating his conduct. Without the fear of God there is 
no true wisdom. It follows that the warnings of Wisdom, as 
here given, apply with great directness against continuing in 
a state of impenitence. 

Verses 32, 33.—A general concluding statement. 
given in the present tense: 


It is best 


“ For the turning away of simple ones slayeth them, 

And the careless ease of fools causeth them to perish, 

While he who hearkeneth to me dwelleth securely, 

And is quiet without fear of evil.” 
It is still Wisdom that speaks. Her language is still what we 
now call the statement of a natural law of human existence. 
And the law applies equally to our direct relations to God 
and to all other relations. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The prosperity to which Israel attained under Solomon, 
although concealing abuses destined very soon to paralyze it, 
as one of its results caused the founding of a school of litera- 
ture, which henceforth held a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the national religion and morals. The great king 
himself is said to have composed three thousand proverbs 
(1 Kings 4 : 32), the word including, apparently, not only 
sententious sayings of special pith and wisdom, but multi- 
tudes of the fables dear to Orientals, in which trees and ani- 
mals are introduced as living, and we might say as human 
beings,—compositions like the parable of Jotham (Judg, 
9 : 8-16), or of King Jehoash (2 Kings 14:9), The example 
of one so famous naturally led thoughtful minds to cultivate 
so seductive a vein of composition, while the religious charac- 
teristics of the race secured its being applied to the highest 
questions of the relations of man to God, and our duties 
toward both God and our fellows. 

The Book of Proverbs as it now stands appears to have 
been collected, for the most part, between the reigns of Solo- 
mon and Hezekiah,—a period of three hundred years. From 
chapters 1-9 we have only a general title to the whole book. 
Chapters 10 to 22: 16 are prefaced by a special title, “The 
Proverbs of Solomon.” Chapters 22:17 to 24: 22 are de- 
scribed ss the “words of the wise.” Chapters 25-29 are 
headed by the title, “These also are proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied ont.” 
Chapter 30 is prefaced “The words of Agur the son of Jakeh; 
the oracle.” In chapter 31 : 1-9 we have “The words of 


Lemuel, a king; the oracle which his mother taught him ;” 





regarded as composed of three sentences: the first containing 





and the book concludes with an anonymous description of s 
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virtuous woman, the verses of which begin with the different 
letters of the alphabet in succession. 

The section embraced in the first nine chapters is a noble 
recommendation of wisdom, and takes the form of a poem 
rather than of proverbs in the ordinary sense. Verses 1-4 
are introductory, giving merely the name and general object of 
the book: “The Proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel,” which have for their aim to help men (1) “ to know 
wisdom and instruction,” that is, by warning, admonition, 
and reproof; (2) ‘to comprehend the words of understand- 
ing” (translated in other texts “ wisdom and knowledge”) ; 
(3) “to receive instruction in wisdom, justice, and right, and 
equities” (elsewhere “uprightness,” “the things that are 
equal,” “things that are right,” “ righteously”); (4) “to give 
subtility” (in Prov. 8: 12 translated “ prudence”) “to the 
simple” (in Prov. 9: 6 “foolish;” it really means here 
easily enticed or led astray), “to the young man knowledge 
and discretion” (‘shrewdness and sagacious common sense”’) ; 
(5) “that he who is wise, by giving ear, may learn still more, 
and that the sensible man may attain wise guiding maxims” 
(6) “through comprehending proverbs and deep sayings; the 
_ words of the wise, and also their puzzling questions.” Having 
stated the value of wisdom, the great characteristic of it in 
its Hebrew sense follows: (7.) ‘To fear Jehovah is the be- 
ginning of knowledge; they that make light of wisdom and 
instruction are fools!” 

The praise of wisdom now begins, to continue to the end of 
the ninth chapter, its opening painting, in broad and vivid 
touches, what is to be shunned and what striven after. 
father is introduced as addressing his son, putting his coun- 
sels in the measured parallels familiar to his people: 


8 Give ear; O my son, to the instruction of thy father, 
And thrust not away from thee the teachings of thy mother! 
9 For they are a fair garland round thy head, 
And glittering chains about thy neck. 
10 My son, if sinners entice thee, 
Do not give in to them! 


The passage from verses 11-19 reveals a condition of society 
in Jerusalem only to be found in communities where law is 
very imperfectly administered, and the tone of public morals 
is very low. The speaker’s son, presumably a young man in 
afair position, is exhorted not to join any band of robbers 
and murderers, as if robbery and murder were so little con- 
demned, or so much a matier of course, even among such as 
the son might very readily make his acquaintances, that the 
most earnest cautions were needed to keep him safe, It is 
impossible to conceive of a ‘Guide to a Holy Life” in our 
day, opening by entreaties that the reader would not go with 
cut-throats or pick-purses. That so dreadful a possibility 
existed in the old Jewish community throws light, however, 
on many passages in the Prophets describing a state of things 
in which life and property were utterly insecure, and lawless 
violence carried its head as high as it does among the Mafia 
of Sicily. The warnings begin thus: 


11 If they say, “ Come with us, let us lay wait to murder ; 
Let us lurk in ambush for some victims, though they have 
given no cause for it; 
12 Let us swallow them up alive, like the grave [Sheol—the 
underworld}, 
In full health, like those that go down into the pit: 
13 We shall make a spiendid haul of treasure ; 
We shall fill our houses with the plunder! 
14 If you cast in your lot with us, 
We shall all have share and share alike!” 
15 My son, if they tempt you thus, don’t go a foot with them; 
Draw back from taking dne step in the road they go. 
16 For the feet of such people run towards evil, 
And hasten to shed blood ! 
17 They are no better than the silly birds that fly into the net, 
Even when they see it spread before them; 
18 Knowing their danger, their schemes are, one may say, the 
laying wait for their own blood; 
Their lurking in ambush, not fo: others, but for their own 
lives. 
19 Yes! This is the end of their ways, who plot for unlawful 
gain; 
Seeking the lives of others, they lose their own! 
Wisdom is now pictured as a personality, visiting the busy 
haunts of men, to move them to listen to her voice: 


20 Wisdom calls aloud, without; 
She lifts up her voice in the streets: 
21 She crieth in the busiest places of the city, in the open space 
before the city gates, speaking thus: 
22 “ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
How long will the scorners delight in their scorning, 
And fools hate wisdom ? 
23 Ye must answer for despising my reproof! ' 
For I call you to note that I will pour out my inmost 
thoughts to you, 
I will make known to you my words. 
24 Hereitis! Because I have [already] called, and ye refused ; 
Because I have stretched out my hand [to welcome your 
coming to me], and no man regarded ; 
25 But ye have set at naught all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof: 
26 1 also will laugh at your calamity ; 
I will mock when your terror comes; 


A. 





27 When your terror comes like a destroying storm, 
And your ruin comes like #aweeping whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish come upon you! 
28 Then shall they call upon me,—but I will not answer ! 
They shall seek me earnestly,—but they shall not find me! 
29 Because they hated knowledge, 
And have not taken pleasure in the fear of Jehovah : 
30 Did not accept my counsel : 
And despised all my reproof; 
31 Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
And have their fill of their own devices. 
32 For the turning away of the simple from me shall slay them, 
And the careless, passing prosperity of fools like them shall 
be their ruin. 
33 But he who listens to me, Wisdom, shall dwell secure, 
And have quiet without fear of evil.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE BESEECHINGS OF HEAVENLY 
WISDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our lesson begins with a striking picture. A fair and 
queenly woman stands in the crowded resorts of men, and 
lifts up a voice of sweet entreaty,—authoritative as well as 
sweet. Her name‘is Wisdom. The word is in the plural in 
the Hebrew, as if to teach that in this serene and lovely 
form al! manifold wisdoms are gathered and made one. Who 
then is she? It is easy to say “a poetical personification,” 
bat that does not add much to our understanding, It is clear 
that this book means much more by Wisdom than a human 
quality merely; for august and divine attributes are given 
to her, and she is the co-eternal associate of God himself. 
Dwelling in his bosom, she thence comes forth to inspire all 
human good deeds, to plead evermore with men, to enrich 
those who listen to her with choicest gifts. Intellectual 
clearness, moral goodness, religious devotion, are all com- 
bined in the idea of Wisdom as belonging to men. 

The divine source of all, and the correspondence between 
the human and the divine nature, are taught in the residence 
of this personified Wisdom with God before she dwelt with 
men. The whole of the manifold revelations, by which God 
makes known any part of his will te men, are her voice. 
Especially the call contained in the Old Testament revela- 
tion is the summons of Wisdom. But whether the writer of 
this book had any inkling of deeper truth still, or not, we 
cannot but connect the incomplete personification of divine 
Wisdom here with its complete incarnation in a person who 
is “the power of God and the wisdom of God,” and who em- 
bodieg.the lineaments of the grand picture of a Wisdom cry- 
ing in the streets, even while it is true of him that “he does 
not strive nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets ;” for the crying, which is denied to be his, is osten- 
tatious and noisy, and the crying which is asserted to be hers 
is the plain, clear, universal appeal of divine love as well as 
wisdom. The light of Christ lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, 

The call of Wisdom in this lesson begins with remonstrance 
and plain speech, giving their right names to men who neglect 
her voice, The first step in delivering men from evil—that 
is, from foolish—courses is to put very clearly before them 
the true character of their acts, and still more of their in- 
clinations. Gracious offers and rich promises come after; 
but the initial message of Wisdom to such men as we are 
must be the accusation of folly. “ When she is come, she will 
convict the world of sin.” 

The three designations of men in verse 22 are probably 
arranged so as to make aclimax. First come “the simple,” 
or, as the word means, “open.” There is a sancta simplwitas, 
a holy ignorance of evil, which is cister to the highest wis- 
dom. It is well to be ignorant as well as “ innocent of much 
tranegression ;” and there is no more mistaken and usually 
insincere excuse for going into foul places than the plea that 
it is best to know the evil and so choose the good. That 
knowledge comes surely and soon enough without our seek- 
ing it. But there is a fatal simplicity, open-eared, like Eve, 
to the Tempter’s whisper, which believes the false promises 
of sin, and, as Bunyan has taught us, is companion of sloth 
and presumption. 

Next come “ scorners,” who mock at good. A man must 
have gone a long way down hill before he begins to gibe at 
virtue and godliness. But the descent is steep, though the 
distance is long; and the “simple” who begins to do what 
is wrong will come to sneer at what is right. 

Theh last comes the “ fool,” the name which, in Proverbs, 
is shorthand for mental stupidity, moral obstinacy, and dogged 
godlessness,—a foul compound, but one which is realized 
oftener than we think. A great many very superior intel- 
lects, cultivated ladies and gentlemen, university graduates, 
and the like, would be unceremoniously set down by divine 
wisdom as fools; and surely if account is taken of the whole 
compass and duration of our being, and of all our relations 
to things and persons seen and unseen, nothing can be more 
stupid than godlessness, however cultured. The word lit- 
erally means coarse or thick, and may suggest the idea of 
stolid insensibility as the last stage in the downward progress. 





But note that the charge is directed, not against deeds, but 
dispositions. Perverted love and perverted hatred underlie 
acts, The simple love simplicity, preferring to be unwarned 
against evil; the scorner finds delight in letting his rank 
tongue blossom into speech ; and the false direction given to 
love gives a fatal twist to its corresponding hate, so that the 
fool detests “ knowledge” as a thief the policeman’s lantern. 
You cannot love what you should loathe, without loathing 
what you should love. Inner longings and revulsions settle 
character and acts. 

Verse 23 passes into entreaty; for it is vain to rouse con- 
science by plain speech, unless something is offered to make 
better life possible. The divine Wisdom comes with a rod, 
but also with gifts; and if the rod is kissed, the rewards are 
possessed. The relation of clauses in verse 23 is that the 
first is the condition of the fulfilment of the second and third. 
If we turn at her reproof, two great gifts will be bestowed. 
Her Spirit within will make us quick to hear and receive 
her words sounding without. Whatever other good follows 
on yielding to the call of divine Wisdom (and the remaining 
early chapters of Proverbs magnificently detail the many 
rich gifts that do follow), chief of all are spirits swift to hear 
and docile to obey her voice, and then actual communica- 
tions to purged ears. Outward revelation without prepared 
hearts is water spilt upon rock. Prepared hearts without a 
message to them would be but multiplication of vain long- 
ings; and God never stultifies himself, or gives mouths with- 
out sending meat to fill them. To the submissive spirit, 
there will not lack either disposition to hear or clear utter- 
ance of his will. 

But now comes a pause. Wisdom has made her offers in 
the crowded streets,.and amid all the noise and bustle her 
voice has rung out. What isthe result? Nothing. Not a 
head has been turned, nor an eye lifted. The bustle goes on 
as before. “They bought, they sold,” as if no voice had 
spoken. So, after the disappointed waiting of Wisdom, her 
voice peals out again, but this time with severity in its tones, 
Note how, in verses 24 and 25, the sin of sins against the 
pleading Wisdom of God is represented as being simple in- 
difference. “Ye refused,” “no man regarded,” “set at 
nought,” “ would none of,”—these are the things which bring 
down the heavy judgments, It does not need violent opposi- 
tion or black crime to wreck a soul. Simply doing nothing 
when God speaks is enough to effect destruction. There is 
no need to lift up angry arms in hostility. If we keep them 
hanging listless by our sides, it is sufficient. The gift escapes 
us, if we simply keep our hands shut or held behind our 
backs. Alas for ears which have not heard, for seeing eyes 
which have not seen because they loved evil simplicity and 
hated knowledge! 

Then note the terrible retribution. That is an awful pic- 
ture of the mocking laughter of Wisdom, accompanying the 
rush of the whirlwind and the groans of anguish and shrieks 
of terror. It is even more solemn and dreadful than the 
parallel representations in Psalm 2; for there the laughter 
indicates God’s knowledge that the schemes of opponents are 
vain, but here it figures pleasure in calamities. Of course, 
it is to be remembered that the Wisdom thus represented ig 
not to be identified with God; but still the imagery is start- 
ling, and needs to be taken along with declarations that God 
has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, and to be inter- 
preted as indicating, with daring anthropomorphism, the 
inevitable character of the “ destruction,” and the uselessness 
of appeals to the Wisdom once despised. But we joyfully 
remember that the Incarnate Wisdom, fairer than the ancient 
personification, wept over the city which he knew must perish. 

Verses 28-31 carry on the picture of too late repentance 
and inevitable retribution. They who let Wisdom cry, and 
paid no heed, shall cry to her in their turn, and be unnoticed, 
They whom she vainly sought shall vainly seek for her. 
Actions have their consequences, which are not annihilated 
because the doers do not like them. Thoughts have theirs; 
for the foolish not only eat of the fruit of their ways or 
doings, but are filled with théir own devices or counsels. 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” That 
inexorable law works, deaf to all cries, in the field of earthly 
life, both as regards condition and character; and that field 
of its operation is all that the writer of this book has in view. 
He is not denying the possibility of forgiveness, nor the effi- 
cacy of repentance, nor is he asserting that a penitent soul 
ever seeks God in vain; but he is declaring that it is too late 
to ory out for deliverance from consequences of folly when 
the consequences have us in their grip, and that wishes for 
deliverance are vain, though sighs of repentance are not. We 
cannot reap where we have not sowed. We must reap what 
we have. If we are such sluggards that we will “not plow 
in winter by reason of the cold,” we shall “beg in harvest 
and have nothing.” 

But, though the writer had probably only this life in view, 
Jesus Christ has extended the teaching to the next, when he 
has told of those who will seek to enter in and not be able. 
The experience of the fruits of their godlessness will make 
godless men wish to escape eating the fruits,—and that wish 
shall be vain. It is not for us to enlarge on such words, but 
it is for us all to lay them to heart, end to take heed that we 
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listen now to the beseeching call of the heavenly Wisdom in 
its tenderest and noblest form, as it appeared in Christ, the 
incarnate Word. 

Verses 32 and 38 generalize the preceding promises and 
warnings in a great antithesis, ‘ The backsliding (or, turn- 
ing away] of the simple slays them.” There is allusion to 
Wisdom’s call in verse 23, The simple had turned, but in 
the wrong direction,—away from and not towards her. To 
turn away from heavenly Wisdom is to set one’s face toward 
destruction. It cannot be too earnestly reiterated that we 
must make our choice of one of two directions for ourselves, 
—either towards God, to seek whom is life, to find whom is 
heaven; or away from him, to turn our backs on whom is to 
embrace unrest, and to be separate from whom is death. 
“ The security of fools,” by which is meant, not their safety, 
but their fancy that they are safe, “destroys them.” No 
man is in such danger as the careless man of the world who 
thinks that he is all right. A traveler along the edge of a 
precipice in the night, who goes on as if he walked a broad 
road and takes no heed to his footing, will soon repent his 
rashness at the bottom, mangled and bruised. A man who 
in this changing world fancies that he sits as a king, and sees 
no sorrow, will have a rude wakening. A moment’s heed 
saves hours of pain. 

The alternative to this suicidal folly is in listening to Wis- 
dom’s call. Whoever does that will “ dwell safely,” not in 
fancied but real security ; and in his quiet heart there need 
be no unrest from feared evils, for he will have hold of a 
charm which turns evils iato good, and with such a guide he 
cannot go astray, nor with such a defender be wounded to 
death, nor with such a companion ever be ‘solitary. If 
Christ be our light, we shall not walk in darkness, If he be 
our Wisdom, we shall not err. If he be our life, we shall 
never see death. If he is our good, we shall fear no evil. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


WISDOM IS THE PRINCIPAL THING. 


The Book of Proverbs is the book of wisdom. This broad 
word covers not merely an acquisition of facts, that is, knowl- 
edge, but an application of them to all the relations of life, 
It is the science of best living in every respect. Nothing is 
more needed, nothing should be more welcomed. Nothing is 
more persistently and kindly offered. “I will pour out my 
spirit,” my whole mind, “unto you” (v. 23). It is the spirit 
of wisdom, and leads gently and luminously into all truth. 

When folly scornfully rejects it, punishment is not hurled, 
but warning is given. Besides wisdom, kindness is added. 
Folly -is not left in the dark mine without both offering ita 
light and telling of the perils; not left in the rapids of 
Niagara without flinging it a rope, and pointing to the mist 
that rises from the hell of waters, 

But even God’s patience must have limits, since’ he loves 
order better than chaos, and a happy heayen rather than a 
wrangling hell. And that does not apply merely to the 
great sum total of the two places named, but to each individ- 
ual. Destruction, distress, and anguish must come; for they 
hated the knowledge that would bring prosperity, and guidance 
that would give quiet from all fear of evil. 

Ask each pupil publicly to tell you privately what folly he 
loves, what thing not consonant with best bodily, mental, and 
spiritual health he practises or even mentally tolerates, what 
truth he laughs at, and what carefulness he thinks too finical. 

‘The thunder of threatening has roiled away, but on the re- 
treating cloud shines the rainbow of hope. “He that hear- 
keneth unto me shall dwell safely, and be quiet from even the 
fear of evil.” 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Wisdom erieth aloud in the street ; she uttereth her voice in the 
broad places (v.20). No man can go on in folly without be- 
ing urged to act wisely. Every good example is an invitation 
to do likewise. Every bad example is a warning against a 
similar course, Every opportunity of well doing offers an 
incitement to a man to fill a good place in the world. Wis- 
dom has a clear voice, ringiug out in the broad places of 
daily life, with its invitations to better living and nobler 
doing; and every young man, or old one, who makes a fool 
of himself, in his misuse of time in card-playing and theater- 
going and novel-reading, in his stupifying his brain with 
tobacco-using, in his burning out his nervous force with 
liquor-drinking, in his lowering his moral tone by unworthy 
companionships, or in any one of a hundred common ways, 
does so in spite of the constant call of wisdom on him to be s 
true man and to bear himself manfully. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity and scorners 
delight them in scorning, and fools hate knowledge? (v. 22.) The 
strangest thing to s sensible man is that men can find enjoy- 


ment in the follies that are so popular in life. It is not so 
much any wickedness in the thing, as the utter folly of 
the performances, that excites his disgust as he listens to the 
senseless gabble of a giggling crowd on a summer hotel piazza, 
or as he sees the same persons going night after night to the 
same theater, or as he hears the prating of an unbeliever 
about the superstitions of Christianity. A Japanese visitor, 
looking in on the inane gymnastics of a dancing-hall on a hot 
August night, inquired wonderingly, “ Why don’t they have 
their servants do this for them?” And so with every mind 
that has a touch of true wisdom, in viewing the follies that 
absorb the energies of pleasure-seekers generally, the ques- 
tion is not “Is it right for you to do this?” but “ How can 
you be willing to do it?” 

* Because I have called, and ye refused ; . . . I also will laugh in 
the day of your calamity (vs. 24-26). If a man refuses to get 
wisdom, he must accept the consequences of being without 
wisdom. If he neglects to inquire as to the way he is to 
travel, he cannot wonder that he is in doubt as to the right 
course when he would like to know it. If he will not learn 
the language of a people he is to live among, he is sure to 
make himself a laughing-stock when he tries to make him- 
self understood. The announcement of this truth is not a 
threatening of arbitrary punishment, but is simply the fore- 
telling of certain results from well-known causes. A little 
boy who had never been to school was talking with his grand- 
father of his feelings in view of beginning his school life. 
“T’d like to know how to read,” he said, “ but I don’t like to 
study. I don’t want to grow up without knowing anything, 
yet I don’t want to work in learning things. That’s the 
trouble with me, I always want to have things without work- 
ing for them. But we can’t have things unless we do work.” 
That little fellow was already learning the lesson of wisdom. 
If we don’t want to be laughed at for our folly by and by, we 
must seek wisdom while wisdom is available. 

The backsliding of the simple shall slay them (v.32). You 
can never get up hill by turning your face down hill, and 
going ahead. If you choose a path that goes over a preci- 
pice, you will be pretty sure to find yourself at the bottom of 
that precipice, If you begin to drink moderately, “at the 
last” you will probably be another illustration of the tendency 
of moderate drinking. It is not because circumstances are 
against them, but because they are going in the wrong direc- 
tion, that the silly doers of evil are such failures in life. 

The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. It requires wisdom 
to know what to wish for. What a man wishes for, he is 
likely to strive after, and to hope to attain. Having pros- 
perity is having what one has hoped for. A fool hopes for 
riches, or hopes for self-indulgence, or hopes for power, or 
hopes for prominence ; and when he gets what he has hoped 
for, he is worse off than he was before. One of the worst 
things in the’ world for a fool is to have what he wants. 
“The prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” 

Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell seeurely, and shall be 
quiet without fear of evil (v. 33). To hearken unto wisdom is 
to have wisdom and to walk wisely; is to know what is best 
to do, and to do it. Such a man is at rest with reference to 
his duty, and to its doing. It is doubt that unnerves a man 
for his most efficient performance. If he realizes that he is 
in the best place possible for him, and that what he is doing 
is the only right thing to do, he is at ease in his mind as 
to his state, and as to the consequences of his action. He 
who commits himself in loving trust to the loving Saviour is 
truly wise, and he shall dwell securely, and be quiet without 
fear of evil. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In this lesson we have wisdom spoken of as though it.were 
a living person. This is after the manner of the poets. Our 
scholars will, however, quickly understand this, and it will 
not be difficult to make them see the lessons that our text 
contains. The lesson, concretely stated, is as follows: Wis- 
dom obeyed, brings blessings, but disobeyed exacts the pen- 
alty. This is true in every department of our lives. We are 
threefold in our nature, and, remembering this, let us see 
how the statement holds true in our threefold life, Take, 
first, 

Our bodily life. There are some things that we know 
are wise, in their relation to our bodily health, We know 
that if we abuse our bodies, we must pay the penalty in im- 
paired health. If the boy eats improperly, he has pain; if 
he eats the right kind of food, he grows and gains in strength. 
We know that if a man drinks that which is wholesome, he 
will be the gainer; but if he takes to strong drink he must 
abide the consequences, however bitter they are. There will 
come a day when he will long—oh, so intensely |—to be free 
from its bondage; but it will bein vain. He hasscorned wis- 
dom too long,‘and now he must pay the dire penalty for his folly, 
All the laws of health, if obeyed, will give him their reward, 
but if disobeyed will inflict dreadful suffermg, and even 
death, upon him. 





Whare, then, does the path of wisdom lie, in this matter 




























































of the care and preservation of our bodies? It lies in the 
line of obedience to the laws of health as they have been dis- 
covered by much study. 

We have, again, our intellectual life. In this, too, there 
are laws; and they hold as absolute sway here as do the laws 
of bodily well-being in the realm of physics. If a man obeys 
the laws of his mind, he will grow strong intellectually, and 
each effort will bring its own reward. So the man will 
become intellectually rich. But if, on the other hand, a boy 
rejects this truth, and wastes his time, he will find that the 
truth thus insulted revenges itself, and he will remain igno- 
rant; his mind will go to seed, and when he wants, by and 
by, to learn something, he will find that his mind is not equal 
to the task. He will be condemned to remain forever an 
ignoramus. 

Where, then, does the path of wisdom lie, in this matter of 
the cultivation of our minds? In the line of strict obedience 
to the laws that govern intellectual growth. 
This same law holds true in the realm of spirit. If we 
heed the voice of wisdom, and obey, we shall grow in all 
that makes for spiritual power. The soul grows by what it 
feeds on, and it grows like to that on which it feeds. If we 
feed it on truth and exercise it in wisdom, it will grow wise 
and truthful, and so become more and more what God in- 
tended it should be. But if we feed it on error, in spite of 
our knowledge of its evil effects, it will become enfeebled and 
vile, till at last it will have no desire for wisdom, and shall 
delight itself in that which is harmful. 

It is to these general truths that the proverbs in to-day’s 
lesson refer. The wise man seems to say to all: “ See, the 
universal laws that we find in nature are wise, and call upon 
us to act in accordance with their dictates. If we despise 
them, we shall suffer for it; for we shall lose all that which 
wisdom points out to us as the reward of obedience, and shall 
fail utterly in the grand aim of life.” 

But the Christian scholar has an even clearer voice than 
this, of an impersonal friend; for he has the voice of the 
Lord Jesus himself crying to him to be wise. The Gospels 
and the Epistles are full of these cries, and he must be deaf 
who does not hear them. And not only are there many 
invitations to be found there, but solemn warnings as well. 
The Jews would not be warned, and the consequence is that 
to this day they are suffering the consequences of their folly 
and sin. Jerusalem would not be warned, and the result was 
her total overthrow. Men to-day in large numbers will not 
heed the voice of the Master, and as a consequence they go to 
ruin, Even as I write this, there comes to my room a person who 
has neglected the voice of wisdom, and as a consequence is 
wanting for the very necessaries of life. Each daily paperisa 
commentary on the folly of resisting the calls of wisdom, and 
if you do not believe it, take up the very next daily that 
comes to your hands, and see how many cases it will contain 
of those who have disobeyed the cry of wiedom, and have 
come to sad ends as the result. If you kept a list of these 
cases for one week, you would have material enough to point 
fifty morals on the theme of the folly of disobeying the voice 
of wisdom, and each point would be better than the best 
argument of the theological schools. 

Ah, yes! Our trouble is not that there are not calls 
enough, or that examples do not abound on every hand, but 
it lies in the fact that boys and girls and men and women 
will not heed or profit by the calls and the examples. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Proverbs.—We are to have several lessons from a book of 
the Bible called Proverbs, and in the first verse of the book 
called the Proverbs of Solomon. What isa proverb? It is 
a shortsaying, and usually a wise one. You have often heard 
such a proverb as this: “‘ Waste not, want not.” When your 
mother is trying to teach you to be orderly, does she say this 
wise proverb, “ A place for everything, and everything in its 
place”? Bible proverbs are often a precept or direction to 
be obeyed, such as this: “ Hearken unto me, O ye children ;” 
“ Hear instruction, and be wise.” Another is, “ My son, hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.” You know, nearly every Bible precept has a 
promise linked with it; so in this Book of Proverbs. We 
read there of the reward to those who obey father and mother, 
that wise obedience will be such an ornament to the life and 
character that it will be grace to the head and chains about 
the neck. In those days nothing could be more precious 
than gold chains for the head and neck,—costly ornaments 
worn by kings and those whom they would honor. Do you 
remember an old prophet who had been taken captive when 
a boy, and when he was old God helped him to read some 
strange handwriting on the wall? As « reward, the king 
hed him dressed in scarlet or crimson like a king, and s 
chain of gold around his neck. A proverb was sometimes a 
likeness to something, like this one, “As cold waters to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country;” or the 
saying, “ Wisdom is better than rubies.” Sometimes a 








proverb was in a picture like » parable such as Jesus used. 
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Here is one: “ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” See what few words can remind you of armies battling 
at the walls to get possession of a city. What is the name of 
the book we are beginning to study? 

Proverbs of Solomon.—Does it mean that Solomon wrote 
them all? Weare told that Solomon “ spoke three thousand 
proverbs,” and that “he taught the people knowledge; that 
he sought out and set in order many proverbs.” Why was 
Solomon so wise? Do you remember when he was young 
what he asked the Lord to give him? Perhaps he or some 
one else gathered up many of his wise sayings, and put them 
in this book with other proverbs which had been in use for 
alongtime, There is so much in these proverbs to teach 
how to live, to be honest and true, patient, kind, what it is 
best to be and to do, that it used to be called the Wisdom 
book, Whoever wrote or collected the proverbs kept for us 
precious words for children to learn, easy words, little verses 
with great lessons in them. The book is full of kind words, 
often saying “ my son,” as if a good father spoke to his child. 
In the first verses we are told that these proverbs are to give 
knowledge to the young, aud that the beginning of knowl- 
edge is the fear of the Lord. 

Wisdom.—There is a picture called wisdom, as if a beauti- 
ful, loving woman, a queen of all knowledge, stood in sight 
of everybody, calling aloud to all who would listen. The 
most public place in olden time was at the opening of the 
city gates; for all cities had walls around them, and at the 
gateways were seats and market-places, where the elders and 
people often met. There the judges came and held their 
court close by, and any news or word for all the people was 
spoken aloud by a crier or a watchman. So Jesus, who is 
the Word, came to earth; and he stood and cried on a great 
feast-day, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” 

Words of Wisdom.—She called to the careless ones who 
could so easily be tempted to do wrong, those who forget God, 
and she called them simple ones. Then she called to the 
scornful, those who have begun to laugh at good things and 
at being good, who think it is smart to make fun of those who 
love the Bible and its words, Again, she cried to some who 
are yet more hardened, and called them fools because they 
hate knowledge,—that knowledge which is the fear of the 
Lord. She bade them turn from evil, to listen to her words, 
to be willing to hear and obey. So everywhere the Bible 
begs elnners to turn from sin and turn to God. So John the 
Baptist cried “Repent,” which means to turn. So Jesus 
preached, “ Repent, and believe.” Wisdom said, “I will 
pour out my spirit unto you, I will make known my words.” 
To those who want to have true knowledge the Spirit will 
always be given. What is the promise to those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness? Jesus promised the Spirit to 
teach all things, and help his disciples to remember and un- 
derstand the words he had said to them. 

Ye Refused.—What did Wisdom ask her hearers to do? 
She waited. Some would not answer, would not turn from 
evil; some refused to hear or obey. Some mocked and 
laughed at thecall. Are there any now who make light of 
calls to be wise and obey? Wisdom told them that the time 
would come when they would cry for her hclp. Too late, 
they would wish they had listened and been wise in time. 
Their punishment would come as a sudden storm of wind 
and tempest; then they would call and she would not answer, 
would not turntothem. Why? For they hated knowledge. 
They did not choose the fear of the Lord. Was Wisdom to 
blame? Whose fault was it? So Jesus gavea picture of the 
wise and the foolish. Which one was like the man who built 
his house upon a rock? Could the storms burtit? Where 
did the foolish man build his house? What happened to it 
when the storms came? Again Jesus told of a coming day 
when the wise who have loved and served him, those who 
came when he called, shall once more hear his blessed voice 
saying “ Come;” but to those who would not listen he will 
say the dreadful word.“ Depart.” What is the meaning of 
our golden text? The proverbs are not all warning. 

A Promise.—You will find in the book many a golden 
promise. Here is one of peace and rest for all who listen to 
Wisdom’s voice. They need have no fright in storm, no fear 
of danger need disturb; for they shall dwell safely. Does 
this remind you of the One who said, “‘ Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest,” and whose last gift to his disciples was 
peace ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ Wispom.”— Wisdom is here dramatically personified as 
a Woman, to denote her purity and dignity. The name also 
is in the plural, as if to imply that she unites all wisdoms in 
herself as queen of them all. In the earlier Christian writers, 
the book 1s called, as by Hegesippus and Lrensus, “‘ the book 
of the wisdom of al) virtue.” The Jewish writers often call 
it “the Proverbs ana Wisdom of Solomon.” Wisdom (sop/ia) 
is divine; philosophy, the love of wisdom (philosophia) is 


human. It is the divine wisdom that is personified, and it is 
after that that the true philosopher searches. This personifi- 
cation has been handed down to our own times in the great 
basilica of Constantinople, the Church of St. Sophia,—now, 
alas! a mosk. Constantine dedicated a church to the Divine 
Wisdom; and the Emperor Justinian, when he built the noble 
temple which succeeded it, retained the name, which, in its 
perverted use, it still bears. It is interesting to trace the 
steps by which this personification of wisdom was, by the 
Gnostics and other early heretics, first interchanged with 
the Word of God, and then identified with the divine creative 
energy, 80 as altogether to ignore the personality of our Lord. 
The Greek translation of the Septuagint, written by Jews 
who lived at Alexandria, then a center of Greek philosophy, 
rendered many of the Hebrew words by terms familiar, with 
a technical meaning attached, to the students of the schools 
of Alexandria. The Jewish philosopher Philo chose the 
term “word,” instead of “‘ wisdom,” to signify the creative 
power as something one with, yet distinguished from, the 
divine essence. This is probably alluded to when, in the 
Revelation (5:12), “wisdom,” as well as other attributes, 
are ascribed to the Lamb that was slain. The personi- 
fication of wisdom was so consonant with the symbolism 
of the Egypto-Greek philosophy that the book was better 
known outside the Hebrew race than any other of the Old 
Testament, as well as serving for a model to several apocry- 
phal books, as Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom. 
There is a remarkable parallel between this setting forth of 
wisdom and the mythological story of the choice of Hercules, 
as told by Prodicus. When Hercules, just entering into early 
youth, was hesitating whether he should choose the path of 
virtue or that of pleasure for his life’s course, there appeared 
to him two women,—one of dignified beauty, adorned with 
purity, modesty, and discretion; the other, of voluptuous 
form, with wanton glances and showy dress. The latter 
promised to lead him by the shortest road, without any toil, 
to the enjoyment of every pleasure, The other, while she 
reminded him of his ancestry and his noble nature, did not 
conceal from him that the gods have not granted what is really 
beautiful and good apart from trouble and careful striving. 
Then her rival sought to deter him from the path of virtue by 
urging the difficulty of it. The other, in reply, bade him look at 
the unnatural character of that enjoyment which anticipates 
the need for it; its want of the highest joy, that arising from 
noble deeds; and the consequences of a life of voluptuous- 
ness ; and how she herself, honored by gods and men, led on 
to all noble works, and to true well-being in all circumstances 
of life. Hercules, we are told, decided for virtue. Mencius, 
the Chinese disciple of Confucius, likewise personifies wis- 
dom in some of his writings, maintaining that true wisdom 
is not any knowledge to be learned, but is the intuitive noble 
instinct of man, which, when supreme, guides him to the 
right in practical life. So also the ancient Persian Zoroas- 
trian religion: the first of the seven princes of light which 
surrounded the throne of Ormuzd, the divine author of good, 
was Wisdom. Wisdom is represented in verse 20 as crying 
wherever men do congregate,—“ without,” that is, outside 
the city walls, where, as we may see to-day at Aleppo or 
Damascus, the caravans halt and rest, and arrange their 
merchandise ; she cries “‘ in the street,”—that is, where men 
are constantly meeting; “in the chief place of concourse,” 
—that is, the bazaars or market in the center of the city; 
“in the openings of the gates,”—the open space inside the 
city gates, where the elders gather and sit, and where local 
justice is distributed. Not in the desert, not in solitude, but 
in the busy haunts of men, through life and experience, Wis- 
dom teaches. The ideal wisdom of Solomon, though spiritual, 
is intensely practical, as bearing on the life of man with man. 
We may compare with this passage what Socrates says in the 
Pheedrus, that the fields and trees taught him nothing, but 
that he found the wisdom he was seeking in his converse 
with the men whom he met as he walked in the streets, or 
sauntered in the Exchange (market) of Athens. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Wispom Crrera WITHOUT... IN THE STREETS... IN 
THE OPENINGS OF THE GATES... IN THE City.”—This pic- 
ture is drawn by one familiar with the habits of idlers and 
loungers in an Eastern city. The easy-going life of the 
Oriental, with few wants, easily met in this congenial climate, 
leaves him large leisure for hanging around, meeting his 
friends, and discussing topics of mutual interest. Too poor, 
most of them, to buy newspapers, and too ignorant to read 
them, news of what is happening in the country and the 
world is gathered only in conversation, and from force of 
habit would be little relished were there not opportunity to 
discuss each item as it is retailed. In the West the poor 
man’s club is frequently the smithy, the shop of the joiner or 
of the tailor ; only in exceptionally fine weather can it be at 
the street corner. But here the great places of concourse are 
in the open air,—in the sunny spaces in the markets, and at 
the openings of the gates. While the business of the day is 
in progress, all along the streets may be seen, at almost any 








hour, groups of people ready to listen to a new comer and dis- 


cuss his tale. But as the business hours pass, there is a ten- 
dency to draw out from the center of the city to the circum- 
ference, to seek freedom and fresh air in the openings of the 
gates. Every fine evening, around the gates of this city, 
north, south, and west, companies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in many-colored garments, may be seen, sitting by the 
wayside or strolling leisurely along in little groups, enjoying 
the calm of the closing day. Wisdom therefore cried where 
she was sure of the rendiest audience, when she uttered her 
voice “without [in the street]...in the streets... in the 
openings of the gates. . . in the city.” 
Safed, Syria. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WISDOM | FOLLY 
IS ITS OWN 


REWARD. PENALTY. 


[Verse 23.] [Verse 32.] 





* Unto every one that hath shall be given; but 
from him that hath not, even that which he hath 
shall be taken away.” 








IF WE HIM NOW, 
ME WILL MEAR US THEN. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ Oh, turn ye, oh, turn ye.” 
“Why will ye waste on trifling cares.” 
“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 
“ Are you ready ?”” 
“ Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 
“ Choose I must, and soon must chpose,” 
“ Almost persuaded.” 
“ Light after darkness,” 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, Proverss,—What are proverbs? What is the use of 
them? What danger is there in the use of some of our secu- 
lar proverbs? Is the Book of Proverbs prose, or poetry? 
What is the subject of the first nine chapters? What regu- 
larity is there in the form of the proverbs that fill the next 
thirteen chapters? What books of the Bible are nearest 
like this book? How is this book different from all other 
books of the Bible? What is its practical value? -How 
should it be studied to become most useful tous? Who wrote 
chapters 10 to 24? Who wrote, or collected, chapters 25 to 
29? chapter 30? chapter 31: 1-9? Who were these men? 
When did Solomon live? Hezekiah? What in Solomon’s 
experience especially fitted him to become a writer of 
proverbs ? 

2. Wispom Cryine (vs. 20, 21).—What are some of the 
chief points in the picture of Wisdom in chapter 8? (Prov. 
8: 8,11, 15, ete.) What is wisdom? Why is the Hebrew 
word in the plural? What, to the Christian, stands in place 
of this personification of wisdom? (1 Cor. 1:24.) In what 
sense may Christ be said to embody all wisdom and knowl- 
edge? (John 1:3.) What are the “broad places” of an 
Oriental city? What is meant by “the head of the noisy 
streets” ? (Ezek. 16: 25.) Why is Wisdom represented as 
standing at “ the entering in of the gates”? Why is wisdom 
especially required in dealing with men? What are some 
modern places of assembly in which Wisdom may be said to 
utter her clearest warnings? 

3. WispoM WARNING (vs. 22, 23).—What passage in the 
Bible is most like this? (Psa. 1:1.) How do the words 
“simple,” “scorners,” and “fools” make a climax? What 
class of people especially dread positiveness and decision? 
Why is such a “simple” and indecisive life likely to drift 
into open scornfulness? And why does indulgence in scorn- 
ing soon grow to love for it? When especially do fools hate 
knowledge? How can we tell whether any part of the de- 
scription of this verse applies to us? What are some of the 
warnings that wisdom gives to all men in the midst of foolish 
courses? Why is the appeal of wisdom spokén of as an 
abundant outpouring? (Joel 2: 28.) What is the word of 
wisdom, as distinguished from ‘its spirit? What connection 
is there between the words and the spirit of wisdom? If the 
sentiment of verse 23 is in all cases true, what excuse has an 
unwise man? 

4. Wispom Reyecrep (vs. 24, 25).—What is signified by 
Wisdom’s gesture, stretching out her hand? What are some 
different ways of rejecting the wisdom of this world? the 
wisdom of the higher life? What is evidence that one is re- 
jecting an appeal of wisdom? What are some of the excuses 
often made for men whose lives are thus ruined? Why are 
these excuses themselves foolish ? 











6. Wispom Pusismune (vs. 26, 27)—What is proof that , 
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God does not exult when men destroy themselves? (Psa. 
108 :.13; Matt. 23: 37.) Why only has a wise man a right 
to exult at the ruin of the unwise? The unwise man is cer- 
tain to fear what things that the wise man does not fear? 
How are the comparisons “storm” and “whirlwind” appro- 
priate? What forms of terrible distress are certain to follow 
evil in this world? And what calamities, when the sinner 
dies unrepentant, must follow in the world to come? In 
what ways ought we to seek to keep before us, and before others, 
these terrible facts? 

6. Wispom Soveut Too LaTE (vs. 28-32).—When is it too 
late toseek wisdom? When will it be too late to seek escape 
from the misery of sin? (Luke 13; 24-28.) Why? Whyis 
it merciful in God thus to limit the time for man’s decision 
in regard to right and wrong? In what sense only is it God 
that punishes the sinner? How can you illustrate the fact 
that sinners provide their own punishment? How are they 
“ filled,” sated, “ with their own devices”? What are some 
of the ways in which foolish men seem to prosper for a time? 
How does this very prosperity lead them to ruin? Can you 
give examples from history or from pérsonal knowledge? 

7. Wrspom Rewarp1ne (v. 33).—“ Hearkeneth unto me,” 
—unto whom? What are some of the matters in regard to 
whose security and permanence men are likely to worry? 
How does true wisdom bring peace in such matters? In what 
various matters are the wise secured from harm? Why are 
the wise uninjured by their prosperity? How, on the con- 
trary, is their prosperity a blessing to the world? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What does our lesson show us as appealing to every one, 
youngandold? 2. Whatdoes wisdom askustodo? 3. What 
should be our answer to this appeal? (golden text.) 4. What 
are some of the evil things that befall a man who does not 
listen to Wisdom’s voice? 5. What are some of the blessings 
that Wisdom showers upon her children? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

The wisdom of being wise,and the foolishness of being 
foolish, stand out in the teachings of this lesson. A man acts 
foolishly who chooses the path of sin, when the path of right 
doing is open to him, and he is invited to enter it. A nian 
acts wisely who chooses the right way as his way, when the 
path of sin is open temptingly in his sight. 

He who chooses, must accept the consequences of his choice. 
If he chooses folly, he is likely to become a laughing-stock 
while on the rodd to ruin. If he chooses wisdom, he will win 
honor from men, while he has rest and security in God’s lov- 
ing protection. 

What is wisdom? It is more than knowledge. Many a 
man who has knowledge lacks wisdom; and many another who 
lacks knowledge has wisdom, Cowper says: cg 

* Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own, 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more,” 
Wisdom is more than prudence, Whewell says: “‘ We con- 
ceive prudence as the virtue by which we select right 
means for given ends, while wisdom implies the selection 
of right ends as well as of right means.” No man can have 
wisdom who does not seek it in a reverent recognition of God 
as its author and source, As Coleridge says, “There is no 
chance of truth at the goal where there is not a childlike 
humility at the starting-point.” Not only is it true that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” but “ behold, 
the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil 
is understanding,” In this life, and in view of the life to 
come, 

** Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom : 

Yea, with all that thou hast gotten get understanding.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is wise to cry “Fire” aloud in the night, when a build- 
ing is burning. It is folly to whisper “ Fire” in one’s bed- 
chamber, when a neighbor’s house is on fire and its inmates 
are still sleeping. 

Wherever there is danger to others, there is the place to 
utter an alarm, and to tell of a way of safety. 

Wicdom is as ready to tell of the right way as to proclaim 
the danger of the wrong way. 

Many who know the right way as distinct from the wrong 
way, choose the wrong way in preference. 

There will come a time when men want the results of right 
doing, whether they have done right or not. 

One trustful cry for protection from danger, is better than a 
hundred despairing cries when it is too late for a rescue. 

The results of a choice are in accordance with the wisdom 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


As has been already announced, the American Sun- 
day-school will be a feature of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, Calls for money to erect the model 
building have been made, and in a measure responded 











to. Four prizes were offered to architects for the four 
best plans, to be submitted before March 1, 1898. Thirty- 
eight designs were received in response to the offer. The 
jury awarded the first prize of $500 to H. Curtis Hoffman 
and Frank Upham of Chicago, who jointly presented the 
plans accompanying this article, The lot selected fronts 
east on Stony Island Boulevard, the World’s Fair avenue, 
and is directly opposite the Exposition grounds, and be- 
tween the Fifty-seventh and Sixty-first Street entrances. 
It is near the Fifty-seventh Street station on the Illinois 
Central railroad, and near the terminal station of the 
Chicago City (street) cable road, both lines running to 
the center of the city, It is not far from the terminal 
stations of the Elevated Railroad, and the Calumet Elec- 
tric Railroad. The proposed building is described briefly 
as follows: 

The design which took the first prize claims to be a combina- 
tion of a large intermediate department room, lighted from 
above, and surrounding this on three sides the other depart- 
ment rooms, with galleries above, and all so arranged as to be 





thrown entirely open and free as desired, with every space in 
full view of the platform. In the particular design the sur- 
rounding department rooms have been made polygonal, so as 
to give the best possible light and air, as well as to contribute 
to the exterior effect; but a square form would increase the 
seating capacity and present some other advantages, The 
library is Jarge enough for a reading-room also, Toilets are 
provided for visitors as well as pupils, The halls and stair- 








cases have been made broad to afford ample exit in case of fire. 
The sliding partitions will contain the blackboards, and the 
partitions will be made with portieres hung 
on brass rods suspended from the ceiling. 

This building is designed to be constructed 
of wood, with staff exterior and plain plas- 
tered interior, with frescoed ornaments, The 
roof should be of imitation red Spanish tile, 
The cost is based on a calculation of nine 
cents a cubic foot, which is about the maxi- 
mum cost of the World’s Fair Buildings, and 
will amount to about $18,000.... 

The circular to architects required that 
plans should be adapted to graded schools 
containing class-rooms for a sub-division of 
departments, It is possible that some fea- 
tures from the socond, third, and fourth 
choices will be incorporated with the plans 
of the first choice in building. The com- 

mittee reserves the right to make 





Lot, ae 


such modifications. The elevation 
of the building selected as the first 
prize will be engraved at once, and 











be printed upon the certificate to 
be issued to the subscribers of one 
dollar or more toward the erection 
of the building, 


The foregoing statement, that 
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the building will cost about 
$18,000, is subject to modifica- 
tion. The original expectation 
was to spend about $20,000 on 
it, and it is to be hoped that no 
stinting must prove necessary 
because of possible failure of 
many American Sunday-schools 
to do their share in a matter in 
which every Sunday-school is 
indirectly, if not directly, inter- 
ested. The latest statement 
received from Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
‘§| chairman of the International 
2 Executive Committee, under 
date of March 27, is as follows: 


In response to requests, I send 
& memorandum of pledges made 
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to the Columbian Sunday-school 
building to March 24, 1893. These 
contributions include the guaran- 
tees of individuals. 

We have heard from many other 
localities of earnest effort being 
made to secure contributions, but 
the amounts have not yet been for- 
warded to us,, 

We judge from the reports that 
the contributions at present reach 
about $18,000, 

Lease of the ground........ $5,500 

Premiums for plans........ 1,000 

Estimated expense acct.. 1,500 


—_—_— 














or the folly of the choice. 


ms oll 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


DOOR scccctieseinintbes $8,000 
i This leaves about $10,000 toward 
the building. 
8 We desire, if possible, to build 





on a plan that requires $20,000. 
Help us all you can, either by 








cash contributions at once or by 
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BALCONY PLAN 


time pledges. Interest your friends, and let us see if we cannot 
erect the $20,000 building. Report by mail or telegraph, at 
our expense. 

Pledges and guarantees to Columbian Sunday-school Build- 
ing to March 24, 1893: 






$13 50 | NeDraskas ........0.0essereees $14 00 
1 00 | New Hampshire. ~~” «ES 
20 00 | New Jersey..... «- 609 00 
41 00 gg ER ER 839 00 











84 73 | North Carolina.............. 10 00 

146 54 | North Dakota............... 10 09 
District of Columbia...... BB POT aD cccncoscccrcessecacccncsseece 130 00 
PIOTIAR. .....0cc0000000000e OD Oe Fe cccovcccvcncccccscsnsesces 10 00 
GOOTBIA.........0000sc0cereerreee 106 00 | Pennsylvania................ 1,247 00 
| 5 00 | Rhode Island................. 122 00 
Tilin’s, outside Chicago, 1,403 95! South Carolina............... 24 00 
Tilinois, inside Chicago, 10,000 00 | South Dekota................ 11 & 
TMIAN ........0000000008 29 00 | Tennessee ........-.se0eeeceeee 17 00 
MW Dccarcccccccccccccecescoccceece Ti, ER nee ores 15 00 
PIII srxsocescececcese covesesee BED GO VIR ircececnecsctotensioscrcccesi 8 00 
Kentucky,.....ccesscsscsesee 68 00 | Vermont.........cscsccesecesees 52 00 
Louisiana 55 00 | Virginia... cecssesssceseee 13 00 
SEINE Misabieransasecaseecesoceees 20 00 | Washington .. .............+ 20 00 
Maryland..........-.0.00.0000 15 00 | West Virginia................ 6 00 
Massachusetts.............+ 164 00 | Wisconsin ...............c0000+ 30 00 
MICHISAN.....000..0000000000008 254 20 | Wyoming............00.cosess00 1 00 
Min mes0ta.............000ee00 Bi Ft is carasaccecentectascocess 98 00 
Mississippl.............0.0-0+ 10 00 | Prince Edward Island... 1 00 
MiBBOUTI ......00cecesseeeeerees 6 00 | QUODEC. 0..00.scerccrcversecceeee 100 00 
MODAN. 0... 000000cccreeceeeee 11 00 


Contributions should be sent quickly to R. W. Hare, Treasurer 
Columbian Building Fund, No. 200 Market Street, Chicago. 





—_— 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———= 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX-* 


There is no figure in the history of the medieval 
church, unless it be that of Francis of Assisi, which pre- 
sents so many points of interest as Bernard of Clairvaux. 
In what the man was, in what he did, and in what he 
left to posterity, “the last of the Fathers” stands out 
above those centuries. 

Aquinas was a more powerful intellect, but had not a 
fragment of his loving graciousness and charm. A Kerapis 
has left a deeper mark on the world’s devotion, but he 
lived no life but that of his cell and of his own heart. 
Francis alone rivals Bernard in blending the interest of 
character, deed, and word. His career illustrates the 
weight and force of a lofty spiritual personality, in con- 
trast to the weakness of mere position. He lived at a 


* Bernard of Clairvaux : The Times, the Man, and his Work. An 
Historical Study in Eight Lectures. By Richard 8. Storrs. 12mo, 
pp. xvi, 698. New York: Charles Scribner's Sona. Price, $2.50, 








time when already Hildebrand had as- 
serted for the papacy that unique position 
which was to make it more than a match 
for its rivals, the empire, the episcopate, 
and the university. But it was Bernard, 
and not Clement or Eugenius, who was 
the actual pastor of Christendom, who 
guarded it against the encroachment of 
heresy, stirred up its energies against the 
unbeliever, and brought peace and recon- 
ciliation to its warring elements. He was 
neither pope nor cardinal, nor the occupant 
of any other high place in the hierarchy. 
What his place as abbot of Clairvaux was 
worth he himself achieved. Throughout 
the best years of his life, however, Bernard 
was the real “universal bishop” of West- 
ern Christendom; and his treatise On 
Consideration shows how distinctly he felt 
his responsibility for the shortcomings of 
even the papacy. 

It was therefore a happy selection by 
Dr.Storrs when he chose Bernard as the 
theme of his Stone Lectures in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The subject offers 
a splendid field for his rhetorical powers 
of graphic statement; and his discourse on 
Wyclif already showed how easily and 
naturally such powers might be turned to 
the treatment of a more difectly historical 
theme than that of his Lowell Lectures 
on The Divine Origin of Christianity 
Indicated by its Historical Effects. 

The two first chapters describe Europe 
from the time of Charles the Great to the 
birth of Bernard. The two next deal with 
him as a man, and as a monk and abbot. 
Then his career and influence as a theolo- 
gian, as a preacher, as a controversialist 
with Abelard, and in his relations to Euro- 
pean affairs, occupy successive chapters. 
Dr. Storrs defines Bernard’s method in 
theology as that of “a contemplative, yet most practical, 
mystic; apprehending secret sublimities in truth, before 
which forms of words are weak, and thought itself in- 
nately infirm; feeling an occult life in the Christian 
truth, which analysis cannot grasp, any more than the 
hand can clutch the sunbeam; yet preserved from extrava- 
gance by his study of the Scriptures, by that constant 
activity which kept his mind alert and watchful, and by 
that earnest Christian love, and that eager desire to bless 
mankind, which kept his heart faithful and sound,” 

Naturally, Dr. Storrs dwells on those elements in 
Bernard’s theology which mark him as, like Anselm, a 
representative of that more evangelical current in the 
medieval church which led on to the Reformation. It 
is to be regretted that no reference is made to Ritschl’s 
treatment of Anselm and Bernard, in which both their 
resemblance to the Reformers and their differences from 
them are so finely analyzed. And in the account of 
Bernard’s relation to Abelard no use is made of the 
beautiful and sympathetic picture of the two antagonists 
which Frederick Maurice has drawn in his History of 
Philosophy. 

On one point Dr. Storrs has not taken account of the 
most recent investigations. It is doubted by M. Hau- 
reau and other able critics whether any of the hymns 
ascribed to Bernard are actually his work. That they 
came from his school is clear enough; but even the 
Jesu dulcis Memoria is now thought to have been written 
by a Cistercian nun, who lived a generation later. 

The book is admirable as an introduction to the church 
history of the Middle Ages. It indicates felicitously the 
points of interest, clears away many misapprehensions, 
and points to vistas of study which the reader may 
follow up for himself. It has the faults of its good 
qualities, in that the author’s method necessarily fastens 
on the aspects of history which admit of the most vigor- 
ous presentation, and thus makes the historical perspec- 
tive more marked in his picture than in the life. 





It has been the custom of the Harper publishing-house 
to gather about it a number of young and hard-working 
writers, able to seek and secure information abroad or at 
home, and to “write it up” in an entertaining form. 
Such helpers, in the earlier days of Harper’s Magazine, 
were J. Ross Browne, A. H. Guernsey, D. H. Strother, 
and the long-time editor of the periodical, Henry M. 
Alden, who is still in charge of it. In later years the 
magazine, and its neighbor, Harper’s Weekly, have re- 





| lied upon William H, Rideing, Julian Ralph, Richard 





Harding Davis, Poultney Bigelow, F. D. Millet, Theo- 
dore Child, and others, some,sof whose productions, after 
their first appearance, have been attractively bound as 
volumes of more or less ephemeral interest; for books 
of travel or description cannot, as a rule, long hold 
a place in literature or in popular favor. Recent 
works of this sort, which attest the journalistic faculty 
and the artistic resources at the command of the peri- 
odicals above named, are Mr. Millet’s The Danube, 


laudatory but intelligent sketches of the French capital 
by the late Theodore Child, whose book-making capaci- 
ties ranged from gastronomy to the fine arts. His 
death is a loss to contemporary periodical literature; 
for, though his active pen turned to many themes 
needing hasty treatment and requiring no great profun- 
dity of analysis, at his best he showed himself a well- 
read and thoughtful critic, with an apprehension of 
that of which art is the outward expression.——A nother 
reprint of papers by a frequent writer for the Harpers is 
the late John F, Mines’s A Tour Around New York, with 
some related papers. The contents df this volume, how- 
ever, appeared in the Evening Post and the Commercial 
Advertiser. They consist of genial, fresh, and readable 
reminiscences of what is already “Old New York” in a 
sense of which Dr. John W. Francis never dreamed ; 
namely, the city of 1850. The accompanying pictures 
really illustrate the text. (The Danube. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. xv, 829. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $2.50.—The Praise of Paris. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. ii, 299. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.50.—A Tour Around New York. 12mo, cloth, 
pp.xv,518. New York: Harperand Brothers, Price, $3.) 


Still another biographical-historical series! The num- 
ber seems interminable, and one wonders where all find 
a market, One thing is doubtless a partial explanation 
of their multiplication ; namely, the steady increase of 
public libraries and of the amount of their funds for the 
regular purchase of books, As the librarian or the com- 
mittee sits down to spend the sum available at any given 
time, he is likely to turn, with some thought of “ useful 
reading” in his mind, to the lists of new histories of na- 
tions, or of fresh lives of heroes, The latest candidate 
for this sort of favor is the Great Commanders series, 
which begins with ‘a curiously selected couple: General 
Taylor and Admiral Farragut. General O. O. Howard 
writes of the former, and Captain A. T, Mahan of the 
latter. General Howard’s task was the ehsier, as the 
multiplication of war-histories had left Captain Mahan 
comparatively little to glean; while Taylor is so much 
of a figure of the past that recent readers of Rhodes’s 
new History of the United States have been rather sur- 
prised to learn that Taylor’s death, early in his presi- 
dential term, was apparently due to inexcusable impru- 
dence in exposure and diet. General Howard finds 
plenty of personal and military material for his tale, 
which is clearly if not always elegantly told. To Taylor, 
on the whole, is apparently due a place among “ great 
commanders ;” certainly he may be included in a series 
of this title, so long as one finds in another set, among 
the “ Makers of Americ,” William White, John Hughes, 
and Joseph Henry. (General Taylor. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xi, 385.—Admiral Farragut. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 333. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price of each, $1.50.) 


At the request of their missionaries in China, the 
Baptist Missionary Union of England in 1890 sent out 
the Rev. Drs. Glover and Morris to visit their missions 
in the three northeastern provinces of that country. 
From their letters sent home during their tour of forty- 
eight hundred miles, Dr. Morris has compiled A Winter 
in Northern China,—a book of much wider interest than 
might be inferred from its origin. From their landing 
at Chefoo to their leaving the country, they saw little 
else than natives and missionaries. The foreign traders 
keep themselves to the safety of the seaports. It is the 
missionary (and here and there a traveler) whé takes his 
life in his hand and penetrates the interior to live with 
the people for theirown good. Our travelers were im- 
pressed with the abject poverty of the people, with the 
solid qualities of the Chinese characters, and with the 
frightful harm done by the opium-traffic. Of especial 
interest is the interview with theall-powerful “‘ viceroy ” 
Li-Hung-Chang, who suggested that they turn some of 
their missionary energy to the conversion of their own 
government in the matter of forcing opium on the Chi- 
nese. Dr. Morris bears strong testimony to the value 
of the American missions in China, and especially the 





medical missions, (8vo, pp. 256. New York and Ohix 


from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, handsomely . 
illustrated by Alfred Parsons; and The Praise of Paris, 
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cago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Under the general title Before Easter, 
and under the sub-headings Gethsemane, 
Calvary, The Sepulchre, Paradise, the 
Rev. Dr. Edward W. Gilman presents four 
chapters of meditation on the sacred story 
which so large a part of the Christian 
world is now re-reading. The fourth 
chapter is the most original in its sugges- 
tiveness, but is careful not to stray from 
scriptural statements, in its speculations 
concerning the condition and occupations 
of the dead. (12mo, paper, pp. 50. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 10 
cents.) 


Another convenient and inexpensive 
popularization of Egyptian history and 
arch#ology is furnished in Mary Brode- 
rick’s translation of Mariette’s Outlines of 
Ancient Egyptian History. Text, maps, 
tables, etc., form a good starting-point for 
investigation into larger and more am- 
bitious works in the general field of 
Egyptology. Dr. W. C. Winslow con- 
tributes an Introduction. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. xxxi,155. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver. 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly), as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
Ali advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A pitifal sight it is to sce an infant suf- 
fering from the lack of proper food. It is oy 4 
unnecessary, as a reliable food can always be ob- 
tained ; we refer to the Gail Borden Eagie 
Brand Condensed Milk. Soid by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 














Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. Kadesh-barnea. 
A book on the nature and history of friend- Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
ship, and its place as a force in the vee. barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
3 pages (7 inches), richly ry in clo’ scudies of the route of the exodus and the 
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ae enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. a boundary of the Holy Land. 
he book has rare value and fascination for 
The Knightly Soldier. biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 


reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New aan lesd oe 23, venture quite out of the usual ex slence of 


pages (534X8 | travelers, evun in the desert of the Wanderings. 
ates to tha lide enacy of on enon exceptionally fine 478 pages (754x9 inches). Two mape and 
specimen, of the best atu dent-soldier | of the four full-page illustrations. Price, $3.00. 
nion. Just the or wide-aw young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for Principles and Practice. 


young men’s associations. A series of brief essays in six volumes, Each 
volume complete in itself. 
A Model Superintendent. These essays in the realm of character and 


of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
Haven, of the International Lesson Oommie. | #2 their application to the affairs of <"inches 
tee. It is an object lesson showing how a good life. sole toned loth, Book teres tas ~ 4 
superintendent actually did his work. Bound my Pa $2.50 Ct raft 7 A. 2 
in cloth, with a fine steel portraitof Mr. Haven. | ¢° iets on - set, or fifty cents a v ume 
188 pages (544734 inches). Price, $1.00. . 2 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. | ™® omme sarees 

The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission,| 2 MO pnw vee 
Methods, and Auxiliaries, The Lyman Bee- 2. Our Duty of Making the a Success. 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for | These sermons were delivered before the 
1888, 415 pages, 4 ae Handsomely conferences of college stndents at Northfield. 
bound in cloth. ce, $1.50. Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 








Teaching and Teachers. in manly — In one volume of 53 pages 
sah book of 990 pages (5347: inches) bound | 447% inches). Price, 30 cents. 
lar hand-book on Sunday-sehool teaching” | Light on the Story of Jonah. 
Important facts in recent Assyrian discoy- 
Higts on Child-Training. eries are here brought to bear upon the Book 
A series of thirty articles on the nature and | Of Jonah. The can be read to advan 


by all who = interested in the truth of t 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (55,x7% inches). Price, $1.00, | Bible story. jepenss, wit with ilustentions ( (ox 


7% inches). P 
The Blood Covenant. The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
An examination of a primitive rite, and its 


bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly Bes Love. 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents new view of the Ten Commandments in 
primitive facts by which theological opinions ine light of Oriental methods of ere and 


must be A book of 390 pages (544x | manner of speech. 38 pages (53¢x<7 ches), 
84 inches): Price, $2,00. Price, 25 cents. X75 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENUINE * OXFORD” 


BLES. 
STRAIGHT SERMONS || swneremste srs macnn ton 
To Young Men and Other Human Beings. 


By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 12mo, <x KK KKK KK KX 
$1.25. ) > 
CONTENTS: A Man—Faith—Courage—Power 

— Redemption — Abraham's Adventure — Solo- 

mon’s Choice—Peter’s Mistake—God Over Al— 

The Horizon. 

“A grand volume to put into the hands of 
young men."’—Christian Inquirer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 1. 8% 
743°745 Broadway, New York a wheel with all modern im 
ment — Guaranteed — fully war- 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelp _ A College for 
omen, The program, a i be graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the acad 
year, will be sent on application. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 
36th Year opens September Bror cir cironlar, od “iy 
Mas. Tuxorora B. RicHangps, Principal, 

Gana Louise TRacr, A.M. , Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philade!phia. 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College of Languages. 











The EIGHTEENTH SEssIoN of fee school will be 
held at BOCK FORD COLLEGE, Boekford, 
Ilinots,—to begin July 3 

This location has been selected because of its prox- 
tmity to the Chtcago Exposition. 

For board and rooms, adaress the man 
E. L. Hereick, Rockford ¢ ‘ollege, Rockford. 1 Tie 

For information “ circulars of his educational 
works, address | a. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley 8t., Rox- 
bury ( Boston), Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Jobn Wanamaker writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some st those you 
sronans to me, and the cure was rapid and traly won- 


Send ror mphiet to Edwin S. John- 
ston, Urimetpal, loss a; Pe 

















ranted—first-class every way—All 


uBIEBeERaARYDT about it for a postal card. — Hart- 
S S BULL wTIN. x ford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO.,122 NassauS8t., N.Y. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
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PRIMARY 
CONVICTIONS 


Bishop of Derry 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being 
Discussions on Subjects Connected 
with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). 
By William Alexander, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, 

’ Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


As a contribution to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and an aid to the elucidation of 
Christian doctrine this is an important and 
valuable work, which will commend itself to 
religious teachers and students of every de- 
nomination. 









HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YorK. 























The above work will be 
prfeid, to any part of the United wy Aer Sees 4 
or Mexico, on vecei~t of the price. 


What Church 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, 
or Y. M. C. A., 


can afford to be without a supply of poet books, and 
Finx SPIRITED SinGine, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 











GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, § and 6 
COMBINED, 


containing over 400 of the most useful and pypales 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever publish: 
one volume, can be had for the 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 


$45 per 100, Boards, Words, and Musie. 
160 * 100, Linen Covers, Werds Only. 
5S “ 100, Paper 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all leading book and music stores, 


The Biglow & Main Co, | The John Church Cd. 


76 East 9th St., New York. | 74 East 4th St.. 


SPAvRT ORFATAY ORVAPAN GURAYOY ORFAVAY ORNANAS ATRNAS ATANAS OB 


AAKONG THE BIRDS. 
‘La OF FRLOWERS, . 
GHTS, “REAventy” = 
CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL § 
FAR AS A LILY. 
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P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St.,M. ¥.| £S**SSStttHCCeCE tee 


Mrs Craft's is Pinay Teacher's Quarterly “. ee 


ear; 10 cents a 











wakpa Drum MOND. NEW ¥ DRE CITY. Pe. ood all guaranteed t deduct it when ordering. 
L) 
HANG gt wa ogg Go 
444A ote ee c- por, Rell. 


Gil 
ch nch $81Mas ee He. Fo y 
a 316 High St., Previdenes, 8 «f, 


ant <aaedeekeekes te 


HOLD TO THE LICHT 


a single sheet when purchasin r writin 
paper, and if you find the same _ * 


D, 
r BUNKER HILL, 

























HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each ¢ 
onea Gem, Music, Recitations,ete. £ 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per dos., matled. 2 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c.? 


John J. Hood, Piilicky BA. B 
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PAT AP AY 











“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 
“CRATEFUL OFFE®INCS” 
“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 





water-marked herein, you may rest assured it 
is a reliable writing- -paper. 
Jf your dealer does not keep them, em, cond three 
ban senting Tye complete samples, with full in- 
to obtain them readily. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


per Merchants, Stationers, and Engravers, . 
49 and 51 Franklin 8t., 


SI PPreS DP DD DD 







WALL PAPER 


=e you ome to do 


KEKKERRRREERERY 


(Entire building,) } Boston, Mass. 


age on samples of Wal all Paper 


44 





Be TON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
cave N yt Always open. Rich 
welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


World’ |THE SANTA MARIA, 


674 Sixty-third St., Chicago. 


e Only mine minutes’ 
al r walk from gramd em- 
. trance to World's Puir! 
ents of brick and stone ; permanent structure 
panne = ae ea all outside rooms ; new and neat; select 
neighbor hood ; high and dry; ; plumbi ; 
every = A wy ——) fitoRa is x, - 
posit required; under owner’s ma ment; only 
fooms; HOME: LAKE? (SAVE THIS.} 
A Mppesece for Seamer ee teachers! 
ress ie} . GOODWIN, p proper. | aa” Why not 
engage rooms now f They'r e 

















orid’s eke aon 
een ee n | 
‘ gy OE BLT GAZE & | 

Gok Citetablished 1564) 


i pate R, Yorn, boston, and Phils, from New 










‘ - WELLIAM WALLAC 1 : 
pring Garden St., Phila, Pa. 1625 Fine Bt, LACE. Pe. 40 ay ~ ~—- ~ 54 al 
Latest 4 ns in Wall Papers. Low- rs See 


00d Gold Paper from 5c. 
ry By Parlor Lh iy ai 10c, 
eeu send our Hints on Papering 


“hae y Papering Soon? C.E. Epition ‘“THE NEW SONG”’ 
if 80, send 10c. ~~ stamps, to pey post- will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 


Four beautiful Curtpren’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 


Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 







for S.S. and C. E. Societies, Send 


940 W. Madison St., Ch 











See WALL PAPERS 


catalogue of presses, type, m3 

Seats Gihase”” | Wiweisinnenetanctaes ett 
before purchasing. 

Meriden. Connecticut. CHAS. ar aes Gian e10Se. 20th Bt Phila. 











FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY: - 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc, 16 6 cents 
each, by mail; 17 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 










piiiaain Gocgntin CHOIR LEADERS. 


81 Randolph $t.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St, New York. 
Bend 10 cents for 

PENCILS. VisiToR containin ‘anthem a at cog : 
UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. sen cous RCH CO., Cincinnati, ©.| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 





If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 


double the money. panda. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Day (x tnicolors. tpi ae 


JERSEY CITY, Me de = Lanmame Uo» Albany tow 


Yat S Or Anniversary Services (new). 
ta free 
pit 


. -— — for free copies. ates 



















THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 








cerning anything advertised in this » you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
stating that ow saw the advertisement in The 
School 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES: 


(Vol. XXXV., No. 15° 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is publishes weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 
ONE COPY, one year,. «$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo’ Stu- 
fone. 00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 

,8oH oo. CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of schol 

will be supplied with as many Copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, Ritoo each, 


For five or more copies in a kage to one address, 
80 cents each. A patkage thas sent is addressed to 


one ae only, and no Bames can be written or 
prio on the separate papers. 

The pers for a club may be ordered sent tly 
te individu 


al addresses at §1.00 each, and yina 
to ope address, at fifty cents codhelwinn so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
&lthough in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
i get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

m the same school get theirs from another, 


rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package clubs at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
more, if 














clubs may be div into packages of five or 
desired. 


FREE COPIES, One free copy additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of Lanne { 


‘wer. The free copies for ke. clubs cann 
well be sent separately, but wil t be facluded im the 


package. 

afta tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the pomermonete share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
| Ane may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

@ as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or _ 
> Zeer. may have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of kage clubs do not 
have this Fd lege, but any such ma paper 

m the package to an individual address, 
by paying any cents, the difference in the price of the 
twoe of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents # week for a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

ged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

{fa club subscription is renewed by some other — 
®#on than the one who sent the previous subscription 

n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
EE DIED PUN WD ccnccocessccsqsnss-cosseencecbene eneetets 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless ne, special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
Rent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
tries em in the Universal Postal Union at 
the dllowing rates, which include postage : 
y,one year, 8 shillings. 
at ieore copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pegere must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
it either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
€7 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


per to en- 
it, will be 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 
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Spare Pearline, 


Spoil the Wash! 


“ Better use too much than too 
little.” 
won’t do any harm—too little 
may. Use too much, and you 


Too much Pearline 


only wasteit, that’s all. But 
use too little, and it’s only 

a bit better than none at all. 
You'll have to work harder, 
and you'll have to rub—and 
then the wear and tear begins. 


It’s this rubbing, and this wear, and this work that Pearl- 
ine, if properly used, takes away. Useit just as directed on 
every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best re- 


You needn’t try to improve upon it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

r sends you something in Ry of Pearline, be 

365 


You can’t 
grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 











Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 











Dol,.C, 235-22: FREE 


Vols. 1&2 now ready. Vols. 3 & 4 ready July. 

Send 10 cents in stamps and § | from 
“ THREE BEE” BLACKING for Gents’ Boots, 
“ROYAL POLISH ” for Ladies’ Shoes, 
or YAL CREAM” for Russet Shoes. 

Thee d sold everywhere, 
Labels may be removed by submerg- 


ing the tin or the Bottles in water 
over ugh, Sample song and descriptive circular 
dw 








POINTS 
Rebuilds the walls of 


ruined and vitalizes 
the coatings of deli- 





each or Bottle or will be mailed on 
éeceipt of a stam Each Book contains 64 
S. M. BIXBY & OO., 196 Hester St., N.Y. 
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DO NOT BE DEGEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising San Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
giass package with every purchase, 






















cate stomachs. » 


A Cold, Cough, or Sore- 
Throat, which might be relieved 
bya simple remedy like Brown’s 
Broncu1aL Trocues, if neg- 
lected, may result in a chronic 
Throat Trouble. For Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and Consump- 
tive Coughs, the Troches are 
beneficial. 














WHITMAN, 
ia arta 
In ordering goods, or in mateag inquiry concerntny 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 














Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘ If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry — 

my throat I could 
wet; The moon isa 
quarter—with a 
quarter I hear; you 
can purchase five 

gallons of 


HIRES’ 
Root Beer.” 


A Delicious, TEMPERANCE, Thirst- 
quenching, Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for any time of year. 

Don’t be deceived if © Genter, Sor the quips - | 
ree POEL Soasinion bes gia 
as genuine Higgs’. 





An ~ewrrrrT 
~wwerrrrrrrererereee 
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A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


FREE containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 
pages, boundincloth. Don’t fail to 


7 WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
= Carringe, freight 
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aw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 





REFERENGSS: Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, J 
{ queen City Bank, Buffalo, X.Y. 


aopress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIV 
¥. Lac 





12he Beat Abere eo Love NOW_O 


F reatment of General those of Throat, t ungs Nervous System 
eA the es of he gg of Bane of eee ome = most remark- 


able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on plication. 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 


Pox 104, 
New Yerk 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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GOD’S MESSENGER. ~ 
[By A. E. Hamilton] 


Should Sorrow lay her hand upon thy shoulder, 
And walk with thee in silence on life’s way, 
While Joy af bright companion once, grown 
colder. 

Becomes to thee more distant day by day, 
Shrink not from the ape me pe ot Sorrow, 
She is the messenger of God to thee; 

And thou wilt th him in his great to-mor- 


row,— 
For what thou knowest not now, thou then 
shalt see ;— 
She is God’s angel, clad in weeds of night, 
With whom we walk by faith, and not by sight. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH 
LI-HUNG-CHANG. 


[From “ A Winter in North China,” by the 
Rev, T. M. Morris.) 


in paying hasty visits to those friends by 
whom we were so kindly entertained dur- 
ing our longer stay in November last. 
When we were in Tien-tsin before, it was 
suggested that it would be well that we 
should have an interview with Li-Hung- 
Chang, the Viceroy of Chih-li and the 
Grand Secretary of the Empire—by far 
the most important and influential man in 
China, after the emperor. He may be 
fairly spoken of as the Prime Minister of 
China.... ¥ ; 
The Yamen; that is, the official resi- 
dence of the viceroy, is an immense estab- 
lishment, consisting of many courtyards, 
surrounded with buildings that are used 
as offices and dwellings, forming altogether 
quite a little town.... 

The inner room (the viceroy’s private 
room) was furnished throughout in foreign 
style—the floor covered with a Brussels 
carpet; there was one gas pendant with 
two lights, and several European lamps; 
oil paintings hung on the walls, of no 
great value. Li-Hung-Chang sat in an 
easy-chair at the head of the table, and we 
sat close to him on eitherside. Soon after 
we were seated, tea was again served, and 
cigarettes for those who liked to smoke, 
His Excellency took one, but soon had his 
water-pipe brought in, his servant holdin 
it by his side, and he taking an occasiona 
puff. He kept plying us with questions 
as to our mission, our missionaries, our- 
selves, why we had come out, what we had 
seen, where we had been, and what were 
our general impressions of the country, the 
people, and the work which we had come 
out to inspect. The questions were those 
of a shrewd, clever man, accustomed _to 
deal with men and things. ... 

He seemed to have some difficulty in, 
understanding how large numbers of peo- 
ple should band themselves together and 
subscribe what seems, even to a rich 
Chinaman, an immense sum of money to 
send out missionaries.... We told him 
| that it was the wish of our society to avoid 
all occasions of friction between themselves 
[missionaries] and the Chinese authorities, 
and that we believed that the attitude of 
our missionaries was conciliatory; we felt 
sure that good Christians would be good 
subjects. He then told us that he had re- 
ceived a deputation some time before pre-. 
senting two numerously signed petitions 
against the opium traffic, and he asked us 
if those petitions had originated in any 
way with our society. We said that the 
petitions had not originated with us, but 
that the friends and supporters of our 
society were strongly opposed to the use 
of epium, and were anxious to do all that 
could be done to lessen its use. He said, 
“You have been in Shansi, where opium 
is very largely consumed; what do you 
think of the effects of it, so far as you have 
observed them?” We replied that it was 
impossible for any one to visit the prov- 
ince, even for so short a time as we did, 
without feeling that opium was a great 
curse, and that we had constantly met 
with those who were evidently its victims ; 
and, so far as we had conversation with 
the people, those who took opium admit- 
ted it to be an evil, though their will-power” 
was 80 enfeebled by its use that they felt 
themselves to be vowerless to shake off 
the habit. 

He asked us what was the attitude of 
our missionaries in respect of itsuse. We 
said it was one of absolute and uncom- 
promising opposition, and that no opium- 
smoker was allowed to be a member of our 





churches. -He then asked if our mission- 
aries had been really successful in saving 
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any from this habit. We told him they 
had, and that, from all that we could hear, 
nothing but the gospel was potent enough 
to deal with thisevil.. Then he asked how 
we knew that those church-members who 
professed to have abandoned the habit did 
not secretly indulge in it. We replied 
that the habit was such that it could 
scarcely be kept a secret, and that, where 
any lapse became known, the offender was 
subjected to the discipline of the church. 

The conversation then turned upon the 
conduct of the British government in 
reference to the opium trade, and espe- 
cially their conduct in forcing opium upon 
the Chinese. We freely admitted that we 
regarded the conduct of England in this 
matter as indefensible, and assured him 
that an ever-increasing number of people 
at home looked back upon it with feelings 
of shame and regret. The viceroy said 
that he was glad to hear that we took so 
just a view of the question, and somewhat 
satirically added that, as we were sending 
out missionaries to convert the Chinese, 
we might try to convert our own govern- 
ment, We told him that public opinion 
was being educated on this question, and 
that we quite hoped to convert the govern- 
ment, He laughed, and said he supposed 
that there was the money difficulty in the 
way, and that it was always hard to con- 
vince a government of the propriety of 
relinquishing a certain source of income, 
however questionable its moral character 
might be. We were then asked our opin- 
ion as.to medical missions. We told him 
that we had been greatly pleased by what 
we had seen of their work, and that, viewed 
in relation'to our evangelistic enterprise, 
it had rendered valuable service in lessen- 
ing prejudice, and that anti-foreign feeling 
which was so formidable an obstacle to the 
spread of the gospel. 

The viceroy seemed pleased when I told 
him that I had read the preface which he 
had written for Dr. Hunter’s translation 
of the “ British Pharmacopeia,” upon 
which he said that he valeed very highly 
the lAbors of medical missionaries, but 
wanted to know if we could secure the 
services of first-class medical men at the 
salaries we paid. We replied that they 
were missionaries as well as medical men, 
and that they came out, not to make 
money, but to render service to a cause to 
which they were prepared to sacrifice the 

rospects and possibilities of money-mak- 
ing. The viceroy then said: “We are 
Confucianists,—that is good for us; you 
are Christians,—that is good for you. We 
Confucianists think that we are able to 
look after our own souls, but we cannot 
so well look after our own bodies, Our 
native doctors do not know much about 
our bodies, but your foreign doctors know 
a great deal, and I hope that you will send 
out a great many more medical mission- 
aries.” Wesaid that we quite hoped to 
send out more medical missionaries, but 
that they would feel it was their work to 
heal the souls of men as well as their 
bodies. 








You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
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insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as someothers, Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said: 


“In this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpore being to impart an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 
of the several books. Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 
book, his interest being rekindied, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” “‘ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. 

ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
HARRY 8. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 
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Roses For $1.00. 


This offer stands unequaled in the annals of 
Rose growing. Its universal popularity is due 
to its being made up of Roses that will grow 
and bloom everywhere. 

We will carefully select, to suit your locality, 
15 beaut Bver-blooming Roses of choice varie- 
tics, on their own roots, each one labeled, and 
send them by mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 

Every one can afford to have them at this 
wonderfully low price; every one can success- 
a, grow them in the condition in which they 
will he received, “‘ fresh as daisies," and every 
one will have Rosebuds from June till Novem- 
ber, because they have honest roots, and hon- 
orable pepesatiens, and are selected from our 
unrivaled stock of one and a half miilion Roses, 
Think it over and address 
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has captured the Intelligence of 
the world, and EVOLUTION has 
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of New England. 


34,000 MEMBERS. 

$105,000,000 INSUBANOCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 
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The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 








REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of ‘Friendship the Master- 
that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 

“The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 
The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,” “‘ life;”’ “‘ life-giving,” “‘ sacrifice,” ‘‘ com- 
meant at the time of the writing of the Bible’, and, incidentally, they 
shew how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 


This 





A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $2.00, For sale by 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
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Simply Perfect. 


Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, Sse 
Misses’, 75¢c.; Children’s, 65¢.; Infants’ » 

By mail toc. extra, For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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